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| / 3 FOURTH READING BOOK : 15 
| aN In gr ammar, a name of a person, or a country, or a 
| ` town, is called a Proper “Noun. The name of a thing 


NY "Th - isa Common Noun. 


A $ Which are the Common and which are ñe Proper Nounsin 


these sentences? 
“1, The Amir is King of Afghanistan: 9. The 
Viceroy is the ruler. of India. 3. He ‘lives in Delhi. 
_ 4. Rama was a king. 5.. Who is the King of England? 
6. Whois the Viceroy of India? 7. Which is the 
largest city in India? 8. The month of January has 
thirty-one days. Which is the shortest month ? 
Which words begin with, capital letters, the Common” 
“Proper Nouns? Write replies to the last four 
YA Underline the Proper Nouns in your replies. 
` (Have you wr itten the Proper Nouns with capital 














letters ?) 
dr 
MY. SHADOW. 
I have a little shadow that goes in and out with 
me,- - 
And what can be the use of Kim is more than 1 can 
see. 
_ He is very, very like me from ine heels up to the 
head, y 


And I see him jump before me when 1 jump into my 
| bed. | 3 z 
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The est thing about him Is ne way he kes to 
SLO Ween 

Not at all like proper children, y which is always very. 
slow: 
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For he sometimes shoot 


s up taller. like an india- 
rubber ball, | 
And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of ij 
him at all. | 


a ey 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


/ f E 4. 
f 
V Y THE COTTON PLANT. 


Which is the chief crop of the Deccan? I think 


crop is. Thousands 
cach year, not only 


you will answer that the cotton 
of acres are planted with cotton 


— sentana o 
= — =-— 
. tl 
J 


AR ia e 
. 
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Corton Borts on Corroy BUSHES. 
Sl era 


in the Deccan, but in many other parts of India, ©. 


The plants STOW up into sturdy little bushes. In the ` 
, autumn, pods. for 


mon the twigs. These pods grow : 
> m è wale sh 5 OW 
rr: ere a! 

2 Jarger and larger unti they burst, and we can ‘see ' 
5 What was inside them. Inside each pod there is a 

x % 

as Taal i y) 
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Ilie a et A 


white fluffy _ ball of fibre. These white balls are 


| bolls. FR E 
l j en i the bolls of cotton are quite ready, they 
y 


so REY “sigs A 


2 Pes sual 


nt fe r ; as ES AYN 
ale po td Ne Le: ba i an i 4 
j ANA bg E Tha 
ý ja ures rt Wie 2" 





COTTON, pie AT THE Mn. 





They are taken 
ir ced and packed up in bales. sone 
y do > ls and sent to the mill. [rise 





Eo P “Bros MADE OF Corton. 


<i t it into long, 
al the fibre, and: twis 
à | Kier - The thread is wound upon reels, 


> B 
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ready for the tailor. The ta; am: Vet) 
- tne tailor : i y 
needle, and sews with it. ~ r (reads it through a Ig 
de; there are two kinds of mills, mills that spin the pal 





A REEL oF Corron. 


cot e a 
cotton into threads, and mills that weave the thread 1 


= dag ae ee oa A A eee ies ees “a 
ag 


Into co ‘cloth Ts E : 
ino cotton clothy “In olden day the spin cag 
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coe A BomBay came Mitt. 

aving wer 

3 weaving A ti ret done by hand. A little hand 
the machines done in the villages of Indis. T Bo, 

es ih the ‘mills work so quickly that they 
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/ 
| Keave the cloth very cheaply. All the cotton in 
mine shops nowadays is machifte-made cotton. 


1 , 
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INSIDE THE MILL: THE SPINNING-ROOM. 


“After the crop is picked, what does the wise 
_cultivator do with the bushes? He burns them for 
1 fuel in his house. And does he throw the ashes 
| away? «No, he carefully scrapes them up, and puts 


| them back upon the land. ` 5 

E * GA, 

anar 
Number. 


That mill has one chimney. 
That mill has two chimneys. 


What part of speech is the word “ chimney 1 
What part of speech is the word “ chimneys’? What 
is the difference between them! 


there is a single chimney. The noun is said to be in the 
Singular Number. 
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| 


In the second sentence, the mill h 
, it has more than one chimney. 
in the Plural Number. / a 


Pronouns have number also. He picks cotton. F 
They pick cotton. Which pronoun is .in the Singular | 


: f íe 
as two chimneya:' + 

$ $ Sw 
The noun is said to Doig 


¡OS 

Number in these two sentences ly Which pronoun is in |: g 

the Plural Number? y | | 

q Fill in a noun or a pronoun in the Singular Number in : 
: these sentences:— :, j. 1 
> 1. The —— is drawing the cart. 2. The —— is | ] 
: picking cotton. 3. Rama was a king: — was the i 
j King of Oudh. 4. This — spins cotton ; —— has a Ey 
chimney. 5. —— was born at Mecca. | x 


Fill in a noun or a pronoun in the Plural Number ina 
these sentences —p q l 


i The — are drawing the cart. 2. The — ate | 
picking cotton. 3. Rama and Sita were a king and :a | 
queen; —— were the King and Queen of Oudh. 
4. These ——' spin cotton; =- have chimneys. 
5. —— are the followers of Mahomed. 


“Change the noun in th 


ee 
| 
= | . 
ese sentences into the Plural Number. | | 
Change the verb 8 
| 
| 


o that it reads correctly — : 
1. The horse is drawing the cart. 2. The ox was | 
ploughing the field. 3. The chimney is smoking. 4. He 
i learning English. 5. The child was playing with his 
Oy. fj 
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IT IS ALL FOR THE BEST. 


E There as once a young King who had a most 
5 peculiar minister, The minister always \looked on 
p the. bright side of things. If he was lucky, he smiled 


re | 
«~ 
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<. sanaa ee ey 


(| gaily, and said, “ It is all for the best.” . If he was 
‘2unlucky, he was not downcast, he made a brave 
“attempt to smile, and said, “ It is all for the best.” 

Every one does not .always {look on the bright 
side of things. The King was a happy person, but, 
sometimes he felitrossfan sorts.) When. 
he was happy he liked to be with his jolly minister,/ 
But when he was not feeling up to the mark] his 
'minister's gay spirits annoyed“him./ One day the 
'King had a misfortune. He: cut off one of his 
fingers. A King in those days never did anything 
till he had consulted his minister. So this King 
called the jolly minister to him. 


| 
3 
| 


"3 
1 . 







dl >—. Y 


e a A o ut o- 


i \ 


bleeding hand, and exclaimed, “ See what I have 
| done!” 4 3 

| The minister, with a happy smile on his face, 
| replied, ‘‘ Sire, it is.all for the best! ” 

| « AI for the best! what do you mean? °? ex- 
| 


sight. Never let me see you again. ' 


¡The minister could not look downcast if he tried. 


* 


| He composed his features, and left the ‘King’s pre- 

sence, murmuring as he went, “It is all for the 

best...’ 

i A few days after this, the King went out hunt- 

“ ing. He went alone, for the minister was in dis- 
grace. Usually the minister accompanied him. 









E 
( 


cessful. In the evening, tired out, he lay beneath 
a tree and fell asleep. While he was asleep a lion 
came, and seeing the King, gave a loud roar and 
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claimed the King ‘‘I cut off my finger, and you. 
dare to say, ‘ It is all for the best.” Go from. my 


The King hunted all day, and was very unsuc- 
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approached him. The lion’s roar woke the King, 
and he trembled with fear, but he lay quite still. 
He knew that it was useless to get up and run. 

| Now the king of beasts is a dainty creature. He 
will not eat what he does not kill himself. This lion : 
was daintier than most lions: He would only eat 
the finest of men, or the finest of deer. If a man 
had lost a finger, or a deer'a horn, he turned away 
with a scornful sniff. : 
| The lion smelt the King, to see if he was worthy 
to be eaten. He came to the maimed hand. 
‘* Horrible P? muttered the lion, and he turned away 
‘in disgust. In this way, the lost finger saved the 
‘King’s life.\ 
L The King rose and returned to the palace. As 
lhe went, he pondered over, his minister’s words. 
¡The minister had said, when he cut off his finger, 
‘© Tt is all for the best.” 
| Tt was all for the best. | There never was a truer 
ae de ES A er yg Oemar 
isaying. j ms na AI . 
|< When,he ¡reached the palace, he called for the 
'minister./ The minister was led in, loaded with 
thains} Y But he'still wore his jovial smile., “ Well, 
¡Sire,?”? said he. teste Me as 

-“ Your words have come true,” said the King. 

« When I cut off my finger, you said to me, * It is 
all for the best.” I was out hunting to-day, and 
feeling tired, I lay down to sleep. A lion came my 
way. He would have eaten me, if 1 had been whole. 
But when he saw my maimed hand, he turned away 
from me.” | E 
| © Hal ha!” laughed the minister. “ It was all 
| for the best.” : T 
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“It was indeed,” replied the King. “ But tel 
me, why did you say, when I sent you away, ‘Iti 
all for the best ??”” E 

“It was all for the best,” replied the minister 
“ If you had not sent me away, I should have goni 
hunting with you. 1 have not lost a finger, so thi; 
lion would have eaten me. Was it not all for thi 
best?” | mL la 4 
‘< It was,” adhe King. | He took his minister 
jback into favour, and never again grumbled, when 
that jovial being, {bubbling over with good spirits, 
would say, ““ Sire, it is all for the ‘best.’ 
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Grammar. 
Person. 
I say to you, “1 am going out of the room.” Am 
I speaking of myself? Yes, / am speaking of myself. 
If I say, “ You are going out of the room,” I speak 
to you.. 
In the first sentence, the pronoun is in the FIRST 
PERSON. 
` Jn the second sentence, the pronoun is in the 
SECOND PERSON. 
If I said, “He is going,” he is spoken of. The 
pronoun is in the THIRD PERSON. 
The First Person speaks. 
The Second Person is spoken to. 
The Third Person is spoken of. 


which Person are the Pronouns in these sentences :— 

1. He beat the ox. 2. “7 have cut my hand,” said 
the King. “It is all for the best,” said the minister. 
«How dare you speak like that? » roared the King. 
“Take him to gaol,” he cried. 3. “Why did you say. 
when / sent you away, ‘Jt is all for the best’?” 4. Go 
(you) out of the room. l . 


Í These Pronouns are in the Singular Number. The italicized 





Pronouns in the next sentences are in the Plural Num- 
ber. Say what Person they are in:— 

. “ I have cut my fingers,” said the King, “they are 
bleeding. Look at them.” “Never mind,” said his 
minister, “we will send for doctors. They will bring 
bandages to us. Then we will bind up your fingers.” 
«You must not bind them up, » “said the King to the 
minister ; “ the doctors must bind them.” 


Pick out some Pronouns in your last Reading Lesson. Say 


if they are wm the First, Second, or Third Person. Say 
if they are in the Singular or Plural Number. 
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6. 
THE THREE FISHERS. 


Shree fishers went sailing away to the West 

ES way to the West as the sun went down: 

saca thought on the woman who loved him the 
| 


. 
3 
s 
< a aont —— 
=e: com = - 


Le A mood ox. 


best, 

And the ‘children stoo 
the town : 

Or men must work an 

And there's little to 


d watching them out ol 


d women must weep, 
earn, and many to‘ keep, 
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n must work and | 
aw í and women must w 
ugh storms be sudden, and waters deep, | 


| 

: 

| 

| hough the: harbour. bar be m oaning. , 
| = : 
| Three wives sat up : : 1 
A And they Bee in the lighthouse tower, | 
i = aan rimmed the lamps as the sun went! 
ley looked at tl | 
$ And ewer, me sual and they looked at the | 
nd the night- . baal i 

brown. track et f rolling up ragged and 

But me ; 


And the harbour bar be moaning. 


| Three 
yea ee lay out on the shining sands 
And the omen te as the tide went down, 
“ne Y e Ww ingi j 
t hands < Weeping and wringing their 
Or those who wi n 
_ those o will 3 
tommy. Mever come home to the 
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For men must work, and women must weep, 
And 'the sooner it's over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Composition. 


Close your books. Now write in your own words 
the story of “ The Three Fishers.” 


T. at 
PAGES FROM HISTORY: k 
FRIENDS AND COMRADES. 
Once upon a time, there were no nations like 


there are to-day. There were very few people in 
the world at all. As for reading and writing, 


- no one liad dreamt of such things. People lived a 


roaming life, like gipsies do to-day. Some, who 
lived in the jungle, were wild people. 

There was one race of people that dwelt in 
Central Asia. They lived in families. At the head 
of each family was the father or patriarch. He 
settled all disputes. He was the father and king 
of his own little family. | 

When the sheep and goats had eaten all the 


grass around the camping place, the father said, :. 


“ It is time for us to go, my sons.” So they all 
packed up their goods and chattels, and loaded the 
pack bulls. Then they yoked the oxen to the 
chariots, and moved away over the hills and plains, 
driving their flocks-before them. At the head of 
the procession went the father. 
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They came lo a warm valley. The sides of the 
valley were clothed with green grass. A high hill 
protected it from the cold north winds. “ We will 
rest here awhile,” said the patriarch. So everyone _ 
unyoked their oxen, and let the flocks disperse over 
the pastures. The next day, another patriarch came 
to our leader, and said, ““ Your flocks are mingling 
with ours, friend. How can we tell which is which, 
if you stay so near to us?” 

‘© Are we near to you, friend?” asked our 
leader. ‘‘ Tell us where: you are, and we will move 
further away.” | 


« We are just over yonder hill,” said the visitor. _ 
There is a valley there, as warm and green as 


this one. I am sorry that you must move, for you 
are very comfortable here.” 
"Which way lies the best pasture? '' asked our 
patriarch. 3 
““ T think it is better to go towards the sun,” 
replied the other.. ““ We may be following you 
very soon. A shepherd brought me news yesterday, 
that some strange people from the north are coming 
this way. „They are very strong, and there are many 
of them. ‘It is wiser not to seek for strife. If we 
AE aan See ER `- 
move to the south, there is pasture enough for every- 
body.” : ola 
© So be it,” said our leader. ` When the other 
had taken leave, he bade his sons and nephews and 
“cousins drive in the flocks, and pack the wagons. 
"Then they set off again, towards the south. 
- These people called themselves - Aryas, or 
friends. They grew in numbers and spread. Some 


moved into India and settled there, some moved into 


. . P4 y 7 (og 
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Persia and settled there, and some 
the west, and settled in Europe. 
people from whom the Ind; 
Greeks, and the Rom 
ancient world. 
“There were other races. besides the Atyas. in 
olden times, who settled and developed into nations, 
but this lesson is concerned only with the Aryas. 


as = oat AP” nes 


ans sprang, the nations of the 


Word Practice. 

< He is as tall as I am. He is taller than I am. 
Th Fill in words to make sense in th 
Pel Our leader was —— 
Our flocks were bigger —— t 

bigger — Orissa. 
Write full replies to these questions — 
j l. Is Bombay as large as Calcutta? 2 

/ smaller than either? 3. Which 
range in the world? Is any 
4. Which is the higher, Moun 
Janga! Is Mount Everest high 
5. Are boys as tall as their 
as tall, or half as old, as their 


ese sentences — 


old —— “their leader. 9. 
heir flocks. 3. Bengal is 


Is Madras 
is the highest mountain 
other range as high ? 
t Everest or Kanchan- 
er than Kanchanjanga ? 
teachers? Are they half 
teachers? 6. A yard is 
A maund is how many 
es as heavy as a seer? 7. Rama is twelve years 


old ; Govind ig thirteen years old. How much older is 
Govind than Rama ? 
NA 


- 5 y 
A ES wo a 





e 


it, do you say, “ This 
18 my coat,” or “This Coat is mine ” 9 
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In Grammar, we say that the Pronouns MY, your, 
his, our, their, are Possessive Pronouns. They are in 
the Possessive Case. 


In this sentence, “ 7 have a coat,” what case is the 
Pronoun “I” in? It is in the Nominative Case. It 
is the Subject, the naming word in the sentence. 


In this sentence, ‘‘ This coat fits me,” what case is 
the Pronoun “me” in? It is the object of the verb. 
In Grammar, “me” is in the Objective Case. 


So we see that the Pronoun “I” has three cases, 
I, my, me. Have other Pronouns three Cases? Let 
us write some of them down :— 


Nominative Case. Objective Case. Possessive Case. 
I me my or mine. 
thou thee thy or thine. 
he him his or his. 
she her her or hers. 
we us our or ours. 
you you your or yours. 
they them their or theirs. 


Nouns also have Cases ; they are either Nominative, 
Objective, or Possessive. In the following sentences, 
say what Case each Noun and Pronoun is in:— 

l.NIs.that your coat? No, it is Ram’s. Bring it 
to me. 


2. Are these tennis balls ours? No, they are theirs. 
Take them to them. 


3. Ram's bat is too big for me. I cannot hit the 
ball with it. 


4. The boys’ hats hang on pegs. 


Notice that in sentence 4, the apostrophe is written 
after the s in the word “ boys’ ”. ‘‘ Boys’” is in the 
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ps plural number. If there was only one boy we should | 
7 write, “The boy's hat hangs on a peg.” | 
~ Note:—In Grammar, Possessive Pronouns are some- | 


times called Adjectives. They play the part of Adjec- 


tives. “ It is my coat.” The word “my” qualifies the 1 
noun “ coat.” E 
. ; | 
Name some Pronouns in the Possessive Case in the | ' 
ae last Reading Lesson. | 
| il 
M y 
8 i‘ 
Ta | 
SUMMER HEST: t 
: In 
| E 
e Now the burning summer sun 
E -Hath unchallenged. empire won, l 
3 _¥ And the scorching: winds blow, free: $ 


Blighting every herb and tree. 


Tg ‘Lo! the lion, forest king, | 
| Through’ the wood is w vandering. A op 
¡By a: maddening thirst oppr essed, 

| Ceaseless he heaves his panting chest. | 


mat, 







A A Erom their-mountain cavern see 
AG A` Buffaloes. rush .furiousl 


yf “With hanging tongue and foam-flecked 1 hide, 
i. -Tossing high their nostrils wide. 


s 
: 


(From KABIDASA'S “ The Seasons.’’) 
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9. 
PAGES FROM HISTORY : THE GREEKS 


You read about the Aryas in a previous lesson, 
how they moved into new lands and settled in them, 
| and developed into nations of people. The Ancient 
| Greeks were the first great Aryan nation. - | 
|. If you look at a map, you will see where Greece 
ilies. Ancient Greece lay in the same part of the 
¡world. A narrow strait separated the land of the 
¡Greeks from the land of the Persians. 
| | The Greeks were a noble people. They were 
‘tall and fair and handsome.. Their country was 
‘mountainous. They built fine towns in the valleys 
sand on the plains between the mountain ranges. 
{Each town or city was quite free and independent, . 


- separated by mountains from its neighbours. ¿The 


¡people who lived in the cities had the same spirit 
| of independence. They loved to be free. They 


nana Seg 


Iwere so independent that the people of one city 
would not join with the people of another city. 

¡There was only one danger that made the Greek 
sities join in a common;cause, for when that danger 
prentenes, they all felt afraid All the cities sent 
heir men to fight the common enemy. Can you 
“guess who that enemy was? | 

-= Europe was separated from Asia by one narrow 
‘strait of blue water. On the other side of it was 
the mighty empire of Persia. Persia was ruled over 
{by a monarch whom the Greeks called “ The Great 
IKing.” Under him were great satraps who ruled 
this provinces:/\ In their own provinces these satraps 
-jwere like local kings, they were so powerful. |: 

. : C 
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i conquer the Greeks. When he collected his hugt 
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; armies, and marched at their head to-the narrow 
“<t Strait of blue water, imagine the feelings of thé 
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| 

ty and their powerful enemy. 

gd Then the Greeks united. The city of Sparta 
- "sent its brave soldiers, the city of Athens sent 
|| soldiers and a fleet of ships, and all the other Greek 
¡towns and cities sent soldiers to fight against 
Il the Persians. : 
Once the Persians. caught the Greeks un-. 
prepared. They crossed the strait, and marched 
3| into Hellas. The Greeks in those days called their 
ll country Hellas, and themselves Hellenes. King 
|| Xerxes and the Persian army had to go through a 
I pass between two mountains. Then Leonidas, the 
[Spartan king, marched to the pass at the head of 
|three hundred Spartans. “If I can hold this pass 
co a few days,” he thought, ‘‘ my countrymen will 
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come to help me, and Hellas will be saved.”* The 


| Three Hundred.” ? ; Fa 


| THE BRAVE THREE HUNDRED. 


Xerxes crossed into Hellas with his. army, and 





N reach these cities, he had to march along by the sea 
| for many miles, and go through a narrow pass in 
all the mountains. This pass was named Thermopylæ. 
al Here King Leonidas made ready to fight the invaders. 
If he could hold this pass, the Persians could not 
A|! enter into Hellas. 4 
> You would think that. the Greeks, when 
‘| threatened by an army of half a million Persians, 
would flock to Thermopyle to defend the pass. 





Greeks! Only this narrow strait lay between them - 


ll following is the story of Leonidas and his ** Brave .- 


then marched against the cities of the Greeks. To 
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But it happened that the Greek games were being; 
held. These games were sacred, and Greeks front, 
all over..the land went to Olympia to take part in 
them. “(Even though a foe was at their door, they 
could not give up the games. s | 

| Aj So the whole responsibility of driving back the 
2,0 invaders rested on Leonidas’ shoulders.’ He 
| marched to Thermopylæ with an army of three 
hundred Spartans, the most “warlike people! in 
“Hellas, and some three or four thousand men from 
other cities. Another Greek army ` of three 
thousand men met him at the pass. When_ he 
got there, he discovered that. there was another: 


— 


Aana I AAAS tal 
path over the mountains. /So'he had to detach a 


part of his army to defend this path. | 
. Xerxes sent a horseman to thé pass to see who! 

was defending it. This man saw the Greeks 
running and wrestling and doing their hair. Hë 
told’ Xerxes, and the Persian King asked a Greek! 
in his camp why they were doing this. | 
“0 King,” said the Greek, “ you laughed when 

I told you about our Greek customs. These men 
have come to fight you. / When their heads are i. 
-Peril they always.do their hairy’ 
erxes laughed to think fhat so small an army 


should try to withstand. him. He ordered the 
| advance. 


The Greeks were fighti EN AA and 
homes... The Pe gating for their liberty. ant 


pile). rsians fought because their King 
commanded. them to. They were driven into battle: 
f they tried tó run away, men struck them 


with whips, and drove them back again into th 
fight. — | 7 | 
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They had little or no pride in themselves or in| 
ther country. They merely-fought at the order of | 
the great King’ whom every one must obey. So!: 

à; when they advanced into the narrow pass, the?- 
“3 Greek soldiers quickly drove them back. Only | | 
a few Persians could advance through the | | 
3, narrow pass to fight the Greeks, the greater part of | | 
«1 the Persian army had to wait in the plain outside | ` 
= / the pass. E 
The Greeks understood. —the—art... of fighting. | | 
They _stood“%n a body which bristled with long 
spears, and thus they blockéd the pass. v 
Xerxes” best men, the Medes, were sent against 
them. They were brave men, but their spears j 
were short and their shields were thin. They i 
threw themselves against the wall of Greek spears, 
but were dashed back like waves against a rock. 
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1 
ig 
Next day Xerxes sent his bodyguard of ten ! 
thousand brave men against the'Greeks. This army | 
was driven back just as the Medes had been. 
And then a traitor told the Persian King of the | 


path: over the mountains, «| Xerxes sent an arm A 
nong Bus Path, to attack" fee eet the aa “a 
ee y OS army that-defended this path 1 
a a scended into the pass behind Leonidas’ | 
sarin A, a te Greeks in the pass saw this, many ` 

eA A. X to give up the fight. But Leonidas + 
Po a e could hold the pass long enough, +. 
ers. S would come to fight against -the | 


“Ae said to the waverers “(Th 
IN Yerers, . (hose who wish to 
Bea mung Ros but T and my countrymen think it dis- 
vonourableyto turn our backs to the foe.* The- 
te... aa | £ 
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“Thespians said that they would stay with the. 
e7 Spartans. So there remained with Leonidas his 
| own three hundred Spartans and the seven hundred 
| brave Thespians. When day/ dawned, Leonidas 
f| did not wait. , He knew that ‘he and all his men 
| must die, so they advanced upon the enemy. .: They 
| drove the Persians like sheep before them, but the 
“4 Persian captains whipped their men back-into the 
— battle, and one by one, gradually the Greeks were 
2) Slain. ¡Their spears broke, so they .drew their 
J swords, and made a last charge.into the midst of 
| their enemies. In this charge Leonidas, the brave - 


| Spartan King, fell. The two brothers of Xerxes, 
' + quarrelling for his corpse, fell dead upon his body, ,. 
y Islain by Greek swords. ‘Atlast the Greeks bore the: f` 


“| body of their King to a mound; and then, like an, 
a 


Pena 


ano 


——.—... 


swords . broke. Then .they stabbed with thei» 
daggers and struck with their fists, «till every Greek 
was killed. - 
But their lives were not spent in vain. The time 
. gained,enabled more Greeks to come, and they drove 
the Persians back again to their own country across 
the sea. ; — 


Grammar. 
$ Gender. : PE 
e 7 e s SS . 
Heis a man. She isa woman. Itisa table. 


A human being is either a he or a she. A man is 
masculine and a woman is feminine. Similarly, a lion 
is masculine and a lioness is feminine. In Grammar, 
we say that a lion belongs to the Masculine Gender, a 
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lioness to the Feminine Gender. Nouns and. pronoun | 
that are neither masculine nor feminine are called 

Neuter. | 

Which Nouns are Masculine, which are Feminine, an 
which are Neuter in these sentences? | 

1. The horse galloped. Ram was on his back. |. 


2. The mare was in the field. A lioness attacked| 
her. 


——..w 


3. Leonidas was a king. We do not know who was 
his gueen. 

4. There is one peacock, and there are five peahens: 

These Nouns are in the Masculine Gender— 


1 
1 


l 
bull prince 
ram master 
boy emperor | 
tiger raja 


A adi 


Write eguivalent Ncuns in the Feminine Gender. 


A 10. 


~ PAGES FROM HISTORY :- | 
OS THE ROMANS. | 


A e A A Oe 618 ee 


Later than Greece, another nation became power- : 
ful in Europe. This nation grew up round the city 
of Rome. 

-Almost a century before the Buddha was born, 
the city of Rome was founded. This city quickly 
- rew in power. ` The people in it, the Romans, were 
very practical people. They were great builders 
nd stout fighters. \ ley learnt that the way to be 
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Dee Pz 
strong was to unite. Bo: : 
Have you ever heard the tale of the man and 
the bundle of sticks? It teaches the lesson of unity- 
here Was once a young man who had a bundle 
of sticks... The sticks were all tied together. The 
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young man wanted to break the bundle in half, so 
he tried to break it across his knee. The bundle 
was too strong for him, and he put it down on the 
ground while he rested. ; 

Tust then an old man came along. He said to 
the young man, “ Let me break the sticks for you.” 
He took the bun- 
dle, and undid“ it, 
and taking the 
sticks up one by 
one, he broke them 
across his knee. ` 

The- bundle of 
sticks, when 
united, could not 
be broken. They. 
were too strong. 

The ' Romans 
knew the truth of 
this fable. They 
drilled. their 

to act 
together.’ [Th e y 
made good roads 
across their coun- : 
try, and united the one. PATRICIANS (NOBLEMEN.) 
country together) In time, Rome became the 
most powerful Gily of the ancient world. The 
Romans conquered all the couniry on their side of 
the sea. Then they crossed over the seu, and 
invaded Greece, and because the Greeks would not 
unite, the Romans conquered them, and added 
Greece to the Roman empire. 
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_ You know how, if you make a house’s founda- 
ions strong, and build the walls thick and good. 
the house will last a long time. In the same? war! 
the Roman empire 
lasted a long while. 
lt was built on . 
strong founda- 
tions. | 
The Romans; 
conquered far 
away territories, | 
but everything | 
they did was! 
Roman SOLDIERS. ee thorough. Th el 

~ territories bene? 

fited by. Roman rule and were happy under it. + | 
There is a fable how the city of Rome was | 


A 


founded. It is only a fable, and cannot really be! 





~- true. | 
- ROMULUS AND REMUS. | 
A Fable. | 





In olden times there was a prince named! 
oe (E-neé-as), and he lived in ie famous city 
fled a When the Greeks took Troy, Aeneas 
Te ened across the sea toa land in the 
( Y Kata took with him his father Anchises 
` Aeneas took with him also lh 
: | many ‘Trojans. 
La, came to the land of the Latins, ee king 

as named Latinus. The Trojans and the Latins 
quarrelled and fought, and the Trojans -were 
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1 

| 

| 

| 
a- 
1 A Ra 
yy, Victorious. Poor King Latinus was killed, and the 
re Trojan.hero, Aeneas, became King in his stead... 
el + Aeneas’ children ruled over their kingdom: for 
mi .three hundred years,“son following father upon the _ 
„| .throne.. The name of their city was Alba... 

| At this time the King of Alba had a younger 
a brother named Amulius, a j fiery and ambitious 
„| youth, who wanted the kingdom for himself. 
„| Amulius rose in rebellion against his brother, and 
| drove him from the throne, and became King of 
A Alba in his stead. =~ | 
A Now the former King had a daughter named 


~2 


L Rhea Silvia. Amulius thought, “If Rhea Silvia 


“1 marries, she may have sons. She will tell her sons 
si how I drove her father from the tiirone, and when 
"3 they are grown up, they will rise against me and 
el 1: , cs 

| kill me. I will make Rhea Silvia go into a temple, 


and tend the sacred fire, and then she can never 
marry.” ~ 

This is what Amulius did; he sent Rhea Silvia 
into a temple, and then he felt safe, for he knew 
that she could not marry any one. 

But the god Mars loved Rhea Silvia, and, being 
a god, could marry whom he liked. So King 
Amulius’ plans failed) and Rhea Silvia did have two 
sons. Then the King was very angry. He took 
the twins and placed them in a basket, and pushed 
the basket into the river Tiber. He thought that 
they would surely drown. 

The Tiber was in flood at that time. The basket, 
which contained the twins, did not sink. It floated 
on the flooded fields. When the flood fell, and the 
“water withdrew, the basket was left high and dry. 
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The two babies had no food: to eat, and they t 
began to cry aloud for their mother.~ An old mother | 
wolf came down to the waterside to drink just then, |: 
and she heard the babies crying, and she went and j, 
gave them her milk. She kept the babies alive till E 
a herdsman came and found them. This good herds- | 
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HE PUSHED THE BASKET INTO THE RIVER. 
man took the boy twin 
his own sons, 
Remus. 


Z pey grew up into tall, brave men, and lived | 
f JeneB 1 herdsmen, and helped their foster-father 
“0 mind the herds. It chanced that the young men 


c x ` ' 
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that they were the grandsons of the King of Alba. 
Then they were very angry with their uncle, King 
¡Amulius. They collected an army of herdsmen, 
land they went into the city of the King and slew 
1 ‘him, and they put their grandfather, who was the 

rightful King, on the throne. 
-| Then they set forth from Alba to build a new 
‘city for themselves. The herdsman showed them 
| the place where they were found in the basket, and 
| they determined that this place should be the site 
Lof their city. Which brother should lay the first 
| stone, and be the founder of the city? They had to 
‘settle. this question. 
The place where the basket stranded was near 
some hills. One of the hills was named Mount 
Palatine and another was named Mount Aventine. 
| One night Remus climbed up Mount Aventine, and 
| Romulus climbed up Mount Palatine. They waited 
| for some sign from the gods to show which brother 
was to found the new city. bn om 

At sunrise Remus saw six yultures in the sky; 

but Romulus saw twelve. So Romulus founded the 
city, and called it, after his own name, Rome: He 
| began to build a wall. While he was building it, 

Remus jumped over the wall, to show his scorn for 
it. Romulus seized his sword and slew his brother, 
| ‘erying, “ So let all perish who cross these walls.” 
11 This is the legend of how Romulus founded 
Rome, the city on seven hills. Rome, in later years, 
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one of the great cities of the world. 
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Relative Pronouns. ` 


There is the horse which I rode. 

The dog, that bit me, died. 

The caterpillar, which I had, turned into a chrysalis. 

The man, whom I met, knew me. | 

What kind of words are the words in italics ? Do | 
they stand for Nouns! If so, what part of speech are 
they ? : , 

Are they the same as the Pronouns I, you, we, and 
they? No. Notice one other thing. These Pronouns 
are always next to the Nouns for which they stand. 
The horse which I rode. “ Which ” stands for horse, 
and is next to it. 

These Pronouns in Grammar are called Relative: 
Pronouns. 


j 
Which are the Relative Pronouns in these sentences :— | | 


1. The Romans, who lived in Italy, were a great! 
people. : 


2. A young man, who had a bundle of sticks, tried! 
to break them. | : 
3. ` Here are the sticks which the old man broke. 
4. This is the goose that laid the golden eggs. . 
Put: relative Pronouns in these blank spaces :— 
1. This is the cow —— gives us milk. 


2G The Romans conquered the Greeks, —— would 
not unite. 


3. Who was Romulus ? Was he the man — killed 

his brother? “ 

4. Romulus was th 

5. What was the 

6. Calcutta is the 

Pick: out some Rela 
Lesson. Pic}: 0 
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e man of — we have read. 
city — he built? 
city —— I live in. 


tive Pronouns in your last Reading 
ut some Conjunctions. oo eh. ae 
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| KING GEORGE’S VISIT TO INDIA. 
| 


' There is no life so manly, and so healthy, as a 
| life at sea. When King George was a prince, he 
‘went to sea. The prince went on board the good 
| ship Bacchante, one of His Majesty’s ships of war. . 


i 
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Photo: G. West & Son. 
H.M.S. BACCHANTE LEAVING ENGLAND WITH THE KING. 





di He was a junior officer on board the ship, and did 
| his share of the work like the other officers. 

H. M. S. Bacchante sailed round the world, She . 
came to India, she went to Australasia, she went to 
Canada, and many other places. By this means 
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| the prince saw all the wide dominion8 which he 
“would some day rule over. He came and saw 
India, and when he sailed away to other lands, and 

| then returned to England, he still remembered 
India. When King Edward died, King George “> 
hecame King of England and Emperor of ‘India, -© 
As soon as he was crowned in London, and had 
“taken into his hands the reins of government, he 
-| came to India. His far-away ¡dominions/were as 
much in his thoughts as England Tierself.) He made 
ii known that he would hold a great Durbar in the _ + 
city of Delhi. 

All the kings and princes of India, and millions 
of his subjects flocked to Delhi. All who could 
made their way there. For weeks the trams were 
loaded with people. They came from the east and 
the west, from the, north and the south, all bound 
for the same/destinations the city of Delhi, to hear 
(he Emperor’s proclamation to his people. 

And at last the day arrived. The Emperor sal 
on a throne in the centre of the vast jconcourses os, 
The Queen was’ by his side. A great army of 
soldiers kept order in the crowd, and lined the 
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streets. The great princes of India in their national 
court robes bowed before the Emperor and limpress.——7 
And then the trumpeters blew their trumpets, and 
the Delhi herald read aloud the proclamation. He 
proclaimed that King George had succeeded to his 
. father’s throne as King of England and Emperor of 
India and the Dominions beyond the Seas. ‘To mark 
his visit to his Indian dominions,the King gave a sum 
of money tojeducation} and he proclaimed that Delhi 
henceforth} was to be the capital of India. 
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{3 (4. huh ¡fell upon the assembled people while the 
E F thea aot pa meta | 
a great) 


herald read this. proclamationJ and then 


Tenan an oe te 


wave of loyalty and affection Swept: over the multi 
,Lude.: Soldiers, princes, and people caught the 


/Nenthusiasm. Never was there such a demonst 


a 


alty. [ Never did a King of India find hi 
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Grammar. 
Interrogative Pronouns. 
Who are you? What am I, a tailor or a sailor? 
What part of speech are who and what? They are 
Pronouns. We call these pronouns, Interrogative 
Pronouns. They are not Relative Pronouns. They do 


not follow a word to which they relate. (To interrogate 
is to ask a question.) 


Fill in Interrogative Pronouns in these sentences :— 
1. —— is the boy in the flannel suit? 

2, —— do you want? _ 

3. —— was the founder of Calcutta? 

4. —— was the founder of Rome? 

5. — is your age? 


What Case are the Pronouns in in these sentences ?— 
i 1. Whose books are these? To whom do they 
belong ! - 

2. They are his books, They, belong to him. 


A e Cpa Ui 


FY > rn . "a 


A BOY AT THE COURT OF THE 
| MOGHUL. 
N 
I. E 


There was once a youth named Niccolao 
Manucci (or. as we should call him, Nicholas 
Manucci), who lived in Venice. At that time, 
Venice was one of the largest seaports in the 
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| 
world. Nicholas saw the sailing ships come in 
from foreign countries, laden with spices, _ rich 
cloths and jewels. He saw them sail out again, 
bound for foreign countries. How he longed to be 
going too! Jat 

At last, when he was fourteen or fifteen years 
old, he made up his mind/to go a voyage: He hid 
‘himself upon a vessel that was just ready to sail 
“away to foreign countries. 
| The ship had no sooner left port than a storm 


La 


arose. UN ichólas, hidden in the hold of the ship,” 


s b en € 


was veryé Séasick. The air down below was hot 
and close, and he felt very. miserable. But when 
the storm went down, he began to feel hungry.” At 
last he became so hungry that he climbed up on to 
the deck, and begged the captain to give him some 
food. The captain was kind to him, and bade the 
sailors be good to him. ` ; 

On board this vessel there was an English gentle- 


just been driven out of England by Oliver Crom- 
well. He was going to Turkey, then to Persia, and 
last of all to India. ‘He offered to take Nicholas 
with him, and the boy gladly agreed. to go. The 
Englishman was King Charles’ ambassador. 7 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| man. He was a friend of King Charles IJ, who had 
| 


A BOY AT THE COURT OF THE 
MOGHUL. : 
1. 
Nicholas went with his master to Persia, and 
then to India. They landed at the busy pori of 


Surat, the largest port of India in those days. 
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From Surat they set off for Delhi, but, before the ` 
reached the capital, the ambassador died. | 

Nicholas took his master’s goods with him ' 
wards Delhi, where the Emperor Shah Jaha 
was. efore he got there, he met with ar 
adventure] 

wo men came up to him. One of these waj 
the master of the Emperor's artillery. 

These two men said to Nicholas, ‘‘ We hav 
come to take away the ambassador’s property. As 
he is dead, the property belongs to the King.” $ 

- Where is the King’s order?” asked Nicholas. 

In reply they laughed, and said, “Who are: 
you?” 

¿“TI am the ambassador’s servant,”” replied 
Nicholas. “I am in charge of my master’s pro- 
perty, and will not let i go.” : | 

““ Tt is the King’s property,” said the men, and! 
they ordered their servants to put seals on all the 


a a 





na a. 





Would not abandon. the property! He: 
: he ape aka and rode with? ne 
begged thoy ey, Showed himó%no -civiiig\ He 
begged them to seu ee Gini ‘ch 


ambassador’s, tw our 
pistols and his clothes. They scoffed ae ee de | 
said, “ Be quiet and Say no more, or we will take | 
your horse and sword away 
se ta eae: days they reached Del 

1€ goods in a sarai and ut S- 
Then they told Nicholas to go aba TR Baas a ? 
2 ive up the goods to me,” said Nicholas. 
| You are stealing them or yourselves. The 







hi, and the men 
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| King’s goods would not be locked up in a common 

LI sarat.” ES 

he The two men made no reply, but walked away 
| laughing, much pleased with themselves. 

E Nicholas then went to a room in the same sarai, 


han and found out the names of the men who had robbed 
al him. EE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
1 


Word Practice. 


ras) = 
E I am so tall that I can touch the ceiling. 





Fill in words to make sense in these sentences — 


ve 


1. He is — small — he can get into the box. 
2 He is — sensible — I trust him to do my work. 
The dog is — bad tempered — I dare not go near 

him. 

4. The horse is — tall —— he cannot get into the 
stable. 

5. The horse is such a size —— he cannot get into the 
stable. 


Either you or 1 must go. 
Neither you nor I must go. 


Fill in words in these sentences, to make sense :— 


1. He is either very ill —— very lazy. 
9. He is neither il] —— lazy. 
3. Neither Ram —— Govind is getting the English 


prize. Either Bijoy —— Jotish will get it. 
A BOY AT THE COURT OF THE 
MOGHUL. 
III. 


Nicholas knew the Persian language, which was 
the Court language spoken at Delhi im those days. 
Although he was a stranger in a strange city, he 
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resolved to try and obtain possession of his goods. 
He went to the Emperor’s wazir, and told him what 
had happened. 

The wazir was kind to Nicholas and told him to 
sit down opposite to him, next to one of his own 
sons. Then he asked him if he knew. how to bow 
before the King. 

Nicholas knew, so he rose to his feet, and bent 
his body very low, till his head was nearly touching 
the ground. Then he placed his right hand on the 
ground palm upwards, and lifted it to his head and 
stood up straight. He did this three times. 

The wazir was delighted: This stranger knew 
the customs of the Moghul court as if he! had lived 
there all his life. He took Nicholas to the King’s 
‘audience chamber. | 

Nicholas dressed himself like a Turk. He wore 
a turban of red velvet bound with blue ribbon. 
His coat and baggy trousers were of red satin, and 
he wore a red waist helt on which flowers of-gold 
thread were sewn.- 

“Why do you not dress yourself like a 
Moghul?” asked the wazir. 

“tT have just come from Turkey,” replied 
Nigholas, “ and this is the dress that I wore there.” 

The wazir led Nicholas to the King's audience 
‘chamber. The King, Shah Jahan, had already 
seated himself on the throne. The wazir told two 
men: to present Nicholas to the King, while he was 
talking to'him. The boy stood some, distance away, 
and waited for the King to take notice of him. 

The wazir walked to the silver railing round the 
throne, there he made one how, He advanced 


>? 
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ne Se Pm e 
. 


a y 
closer to the golden railing and made three bows,) > 


and then he began to speak to the King. After a; 
few words he pointed in Nicholas” direction. The 1 
King also looked towards Nicholas, and the boy ati y 
once began to bow. Nothing more happened. The! 

wazir went on talkmg~to the King, but Nicholas! < 
could not hear what he said. Every one stood init 
the King’s presence except one man. This was!) 
Prince Dara, who sat on a low throne at the side of! c 
the King. Pages stood behind, holding the royal 

umbrella, a sword, a chourie, betel and spittoon./ ‘ 
The King’s throne was set with all sorts of precious! i 
stones, and flowers in enamel and gold. Upon iti? 

was a mattress and five cushions. Inside the gold, 5 
railing, which was quite close to the throne, -no- one | I 
except the King’s sons could go. ¡Y 
_Outside the gold railing, there was a silver t 
railing. The wazir, the chief ministers, and the) f 
highest omrahs could go inside the silver railing. | 
Round the throne, in their proper places, were the | 
court officials. The higher ones bore ‘gold maces] 
the others silver macesy-A canopy was held upj 2 
above the King’s throne by four golden. pillars. 
At the rear of the chamber were the musicians, 
who played when the King entered. The King’s 
throne was high, the space within the golden 
railing was a few steps lower, the space within the 
oer relung was lower still. | 
e roof of the hall was su “twenty 
decorated pillars. It was Sok Ge po 
ar Ares the silence.” Officials 
nd silver sti ‘der, and all was 
done in silence. | : = kept order, and all was 
















7 


o 
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Nicholas received permission to go, and went 
Iwith two officers to the sarai. There the seals were 
broken, and the property was taken away. 
47 The next morning two servants came and took 
hel him to the wazir. He bowed to the wazir, who 
ati rəceived him kindly. Then the wazir pointed to 
1¢/two men in iron fetters im the corner of the room. 
as|‘* Can you identify, those men?” he asked. Nicholas 
IN turned round and saw the two men who had taken 
s|his/soods. They were loaded with iron fetters and 
of | chains. 
al (Asking leave, he approached the men, and said, 
LY ou took what was not yours, but I bear you no 
s| ill will. You scoffed at me, but I shall exert myself 
It in your favour?) vantage z 
di Nicholas afterwards won the favour of Prince 
el Dara, and was able to obtain pardon for the two 
' men, who had behaved so badly to him. They, in 
rl tun, were much ashamed of their conduct, and 
e| from that time became honest men. - 


A A A A A 
s 





Grammar. 
The Verb agrees with its Subject. 


| Notice the verb “ write” in these sentences :— 

I write letters to my father. He also writes letters 
to me. You write letters to your father. My brother 
and I live together. We write letters to our father and 
mother. They also write letters to us. You two boys 
also write letters to your parents. 

Take out the verb “write from these sentences, and write 


them down thus:— 


I write letters. We wri te letters. 
You write letters. You write letters. 
He writes letters. They write letters. 
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Do you notice, in the Third Person Singular, how thi 


verb changes? The Verb always agrees with its Subject . 


Fill in the verb read in the following spaces — 





| 

1 — a book. We a book. | 
You —— a book. You —— a book. i 
He — a book. They —— a book. | 
I —— books. We —— books. | 
You —— books. You —— books, | 
He — books, They — books. | 
| 

13. 

: 

JUTE. | 


If you buy a maund of corn, it comes in a coars' 
bag, or sack. The stuff of which the sack is made i 
| 5 called sacking. I 
you buy half 4 
maund of charcoal, 
it comes in a sacks 
But if you buy ‘ 
seer of flour, 1 
comes in a fine 
cotton bag. Flout 
is a powder; W 
would leak throug! 
a sack. There alt 
uses for both coti 
ton bags and sacks: 

A BAG MADE OF Jute. What is sacking 
plant gives such ar me oie va 
GO a coarse, strong fibre? It is thé 
jute plant, that grows in Bengal. | : 
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E During the rains, the plants stand m water. j v 
ee — La 
Fij 


j 

| The roots are hungry roots. The water dissolves | 
| matter in the soil, and the roots drink it up. The / 
| plants grow very quickly. In their stems are ¿> 
| strong, coarse fibres. When the jute is full grown, - 
| it is cut, and the fibre is taken out of the stalks. It/ 

| 
| 
| 


is dried and pressed, and taken to the mills. The 


ww 





A FIELD OF JUTE. 


great machines in the mills set to work on the jute 
fibres. Furnaces heat the steam which drives the 
engines and turns the machinery. The jute goes. 
into the mill a fibre, and comes out a woven cloth. 
‘Ships, boats, and railway trucks are standing ready 
to take the jute cloth away. E 
A great deal of the jute fibre goes to Dundee in 


f 


pe 
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6 ' . > | 
, Scotland. . There, mills, like the Calcutta mills, also! 

_ 4 weave the fibre into cloth. | 
1 4 + Every man must do something to earn a living. 


e He must make something and sell it, or earn a salary} 
E | 


k r 
1 1 : 
" 5 ‘ . - . 
da” a . | 
* s . 
7 2 o - 


pica . AAA - 
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JUTE GOIN 








G ON BOARD Ship. 


4 by using h is k y T | E 
; ] noy led I 7 
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S eee ule industry supplies many men with 2 
Oe: aa p aen who grow the jute, those who! 
Pee © He mills, “those who ‘look. after them 
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machines, those who drive the engines, those who't 
take the sacking away, the men on the railways, the'j 
sailors on the ships, the bullock-cart men, all thesela 
men earn their living from the jute industry. + {C 

Then the furnaces require coal. Some one musti! 
dig the coal from the earth, and railways and caris€ 
must carry it to the mills. Some one must make? 
the railway lines and the engines. Some one musijt 
build the mills. Some one must manufacture thejd 
weaving machinery. In a hundred ways the jute 
industry gives work to men and provides them will" 
a living. : ~~ i k 

We have said nothing of the army of clerks who» 
keep the accounts, and write letters in the offices off” 
the mills, the railways, and the shipping oflices, or 
the men who buy and sell jute, the brokers. 

We have said enough to show how importani 
tor adia great Industries are. Large cities quickly 
grow up round them. Bombay is the cotton city i 
India. -Calcutta is the jute city. ; 












OTHER INDIAN CROPS. 


Machine industries are not the only industrie 
that employ men. The largest industry in India # 
agriculture. 4 : 
Agriculture is not concentrated Yn mills. It 
spread over the whole country. The men who ti 
the rae must live near their work, so they live 1 
m. towns and villages all over the country-side 
bong dize Of the agricultural industry is not apparen! 
ecause It 1s spread over so wide an area. But it! 
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ome ete ce meee ees < am sea 


ho) by iar the most important industry in India at the 
he; present time. The growing of jute and cotton is 
se agriculture. But jute and cotton are only two out 
of many crops. There are rice, oil seeds, and wheat. 
isi here are tea, coffee, and coco-nuts. There are 
ris Coffee, rubber, and spices. Besides plants, men 
kejrear horses and: cows and sheep on the land. All 
si/bhese things together make up the great industry of 
he agriculture. 
te) Every part of India has its own ‘crops, winter 
and summer crops. Ters of millions of people 
jearn their living by cultivating the land. — And 
ho! because crops will not grow without rain, the 
of monsoon is the most important event that occurs in 
or India each year. 


| .,. 
| Composition. 


ni | 

lv What crops are grown in your neighbourhood ? 

F Describe when the fields are ploughed, when -the seed is 
sown, when the crop is cut, and where it goes.- 


Grammar. 
Transitive and Intransitive. Verbs. 


Ram grows. Ram grows tea. 

Which in the above two sentences has an Object ? 
Which is the Subject of each sentence? In the first 
sentence the Verb has only a Subject ; in the second 
| sentence the Verb has a Subject and an Object. 
hich Verbs in the following sentences have Subjects and 
: Objects? 

1, Water floods the fields. 2. Jute ig growing in 
the fields. 3. The rain is falling. 4. It is filling the 
rivers. 5. The rivers are overflowing. 6. The floods 
are destroying the jute. 
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| 


Verbs which have only a Subject are called Intra! 


sitive Verbs. Those that have both Subject and Obje 
are called Transitive Verbs. | 


i 
| 
Intransitive Verb. Transitive Verb, | 
: l 
speaks . . breaks | 
re > SAE 
Ram Ram/ Na winda! 


| 
Vote.—The Verb “to be” is always Intransitiv 
In the sentence “ I am a boy,” “I” and “a boy” ar 
the same person. If it were, “TI hit a boy,” the Veri! 
would be Transitive. The action would be carried froti 
me to boy. In“ I am a boy” there is no Object to thi 
“Verb. In the same way, “He is a man,” “Thoj 
' birds are peacocks,” the Verb has no Object. . 
Fill in Intransitive Verbs in these sentences :— | 
l. I — a boy. 2 He — a man. 3. Ol 
school — at 4 o'clock: 4. Rama —— a king. 5. Hi 

` — into the forest. ` : 


—— 


—* maa e 


Fill in Transitive Verbs in these sentences :— 
1. I — a boy. 2, The bull — a man. 3. Ti 


farmer — Jute. 4, “The schoolboy — a fig. - 5. Th 
hen — an egg. | 










Composition Lessons. 


What Work does the blacksmith do? He makt 
horse-shoes. ‘Does he make any other things? Ye: 
he does. Name some Of the things that the blac! 


smith makes. If you gave a blacksmith a piece 
iron, and said, ‘‘ Make me a horse-shoe,’’ how wou 
he shape the iron into a shoe? Iron is a hard meli 
The blacksmith has a heavy hammer, called a sled 


ammer. If he hit the iron with the sledge hamm 


EA TADA « 
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f softens it. 


— 
5 


a it would break. Before hitting the iron, the smil 


| 
| 


1 


If you heat a candle it becomes soft. In th 


i same way, if you heat a piece of iron, it become) 
a soft. The blacksmith heats the iron till it is red-hol' 


makes the shoe. 


5 


called an 


of doing it that is different. 


the work he does. 


lt 
, — THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 
A Under a Spreading. chesthut-tree 
' The village smithy stands; 
The sínith, a mighty man isthe, 
LA With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 





> 


_ Are strong as iron bands. Ye 


: Din Cll Mumukshu Bhawan Varanasi Collection. mers by eGangotri - f 
ds it , _ 


To heat the iron quickly, he requires a hot flame | 
To make a hot flame he blows the burning chat dl 
with a bellows. The piece. of iron on which\thi 
blacksmith ‘puts the red-hot iron, to hammer it j 

Compare the pictures of the Indian blacksmit 
and the English blacksmith. They both have sledg 
hammers, and anvils, fires, and bellows. Their tool: 
are the same. The only difference is that thi 
English blacksmith stands up to work, while th 
Indian blacksmith squats. The fire and bellows alt 
not quite the same büt they do exactly the saul 
work. The work is the same, it is only the mannéi 


Write a description of a blacksmith’s shop, 
smith himself (if he is strong or not), his tools, ani 


and soft. Then he hammers it into shape, am 


| 






é . 
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mut! # His hair is crisp, and black, and long, . 
| > £ His face is like the tan; 
th .". ‘His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
met” ` He earns whate’er he can, `. 
hot! -. “And looks the whole world'in the face, 
am + For he owes not any man. o 


a Week in, week out; from morn till night, DEES 
“5 + You can hear his bellows blow ; Ven Se 
po "You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, . ; 
* With measured beat and slow, 1) 


| ¡Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
P| £ When the evening sun is low. 


| ¿à> And children coming home from school _ 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
„And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks, that fly 
“Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


eee 0 


| [oiling — ejoicing—sorrowing, eS. 
(4 Onward through life he*goes; 
f $ Each morning sees some ‘task begun, 
/ \% Each evening sees its close; . 
1 “Something attempted, something done, 
sf Has earned a night’s repose. 


¢ Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
» Our fortunes must be wrought; 
de On its sounding anvil shaped? 
Each burning deed and thought. 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
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f 3 15. 


| 
| 
| 
i e | 

v> | 
NWNKRVT "IS N7 ~ | 
NEVER LIVE IN A KINGDOM OF THE | 
WINNT era 

TUGHLAKS ! 

There once was a kinod ) | 
An a ungaom named Punganur, 
Reine oe : ( Ing ruled over it. And because the! 
eae pa a not understand or appreciate clever) 
mi 2 ae Had no clever men around him. Hi 
us os and officers were as stupid as he was | 

y ` b - . z £ s | 

aa ‘lite. there wed a merchant who had los 
Shy s money. IS property « cota] nf ane 
hana property consisted of one) 


| 
| 





Q à í 1 We A 
bargain with (] He beg coolies and madegj 
fie told the coolies to Wy Mad very little money, só 
That night a «| tes to fill in the wall with wet mud 
sat a thief came past the house. “ Ha! | 
ewly made, and is quite well 














aud he, “ this wall is n 
cate te will break into the house?” 
“> a m; n 1 z $ - 
y TA mol in the wall, and Was in the acl 
Of him and Pan 1, When the soft mud fell on top 
thief”s friend > 5 him. The next morning the 

z ren , In ` all | . = 
down street aft... karen of him. He went 
steet Magic, and at last came. to the 
~ Sticking out of | LO. ae 
S out of the mud were his 


none wall 
tiend’s leggs,  «s 
3 ba oe a 2 a as l ¿ vce 13 | = A 
poor friend! The Oak ie exclaimed, “my 
ei I will go and tell the Kine is louse has killed you. 
done. ng. I will see that justice is 

y Es See ee f 

; He went to the Kino and said fcc : í 
a merchant in this town h kille » = Your majesty: 
built a soft wall in his ho ae ied my friend. He 
se, and when my friend 
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pushed his head through the wall, it fell on him. 
| Justice, your Majesty P? 
‘ Bring hither the merchant! roar ed the King. 
S0” gaolers went off, carrying heavy chains, and 
| they dragged the: wretched merchant before the 
he King. i 
the “O merchant,” said the King, “ you have 
vel! caused the death of a man. You built a wall of soft 
$| mud, and it fell upon him and killed him. You know 
| the punishment for murder. A sharp stake shall be 
oM/ thrust through your body. Before a man was 
ne) executed, my poor father used to say, ‘ Have you 
| f anything to say for vourself? > Ido the same. I 
nj ask you now, Why did you kill this man? ” 
E The merchant knew the King, and saw a way of 
| escaping from punishment. “ Your Majesty,” he 
: | said, “it is true that my wall fell upon this poor 


—_ mee 
—— A ee 


| fellow, but I am not to blame; de copue who made 


tu 
followed the sone 


the wall is to blame.’ 

‘ Bring hither the coolie, 
King. 

The coolie was dragged into the King’s presence, 
and accused of killing a man. He was a clever 
coolie, and said, *‘ The blame was not mine, your 
Majesty. My pot, which held the water, had too 
large a mouth. Too much water fell on the mud, 
and made it too soft. The potter who made the pot 
is to blame; not I.” i 

& Bring hither the potter,” said the King. So 
the potter was brought, and charged with killing the 













man. He could think of no excuse. So he was 
taken out to be impaled « on the stake. 


AIM a a ee 
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man. The potter was a kind- hearted, ‘slow -witted 
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In the street were two vagabonds They Wer 

: Lis - = çi 


friends of the ; ad bei 
ne potter, who had been ki 
hey saw him being taken to the take 


a nn am, 
tie Puan 


d to them! 

Ea “Let | 

! ave him,” said they. - E 

y _ 50 one of them rush ; | 

| ing, “ Let the potter Re I owards the gaolers, or 
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S 
TAND BACK! I 
WANT TO TAKE THE POTTER 


S PLACE.” 


The other 
bagi Gree rushed after 
place.” edn gani 
e I ok ee. 
often ue e S3 Said the first Togue, pushing the 


What is this? 


him, and cried, ‘* Stand 
to take the potter’s 





What is this p? 


roared the King: 
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ver” These men want to take the potter's place, and 
em! be impaled,” said the gaolers. 
bw “Whoever heard of such a thing? The men 


| must be mad!” said the King. ‘ Why do you want 
ry to be impaled? ”” he asked the rogues. “>: 
po “ Does not your Majesty know?” said the first 
rogue. “ The man who is impaled to-day will be 
reborn King of Punganur.”” 
“No one but me shall be King of this king- 
| dom,” cried the King. So saying, he rose and 
| thrust the stake through his own body. , His stupid 
| ministers applauded the King’s act. Was there 
| ever such folly! Wherefore it is said, ‘“ Never live 
in a kingdom of the Tughlaks.?? ===> 






e 
ee 


t 
a 


A J 
- y sce 


Composition. 


| Close your books, and write the story in your own words. 


D 
16. AA 


HOW A TRADING STATION GREW INTO A 
GREAT CITY. 


The Story of Calcutta. 


E Calcutta isa fine city. A stranger would never 
| guess how young a city it was. If you go to Delhi, 
| there you see a fine city. But Delhi ought to be a 
| fine city. It has been a city for at least two 
|| thousand years. Calcutta was founded only in the 
j| reign of Aurungzeb, little more than two centuries 
ago. ; ce 
The founder of Calcutta was a bluff merchant 
named Job Charnock. He was a servant of the 
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ee India Company. Aurungzeb granted him ¿ 

po of land on which to build a warehouse.. The 

> pr ot hhe (chose was at Satanati, a little village on the 
O ay x > ` f Fs 

5 pe There he built his Warehouse, and stocked 

i me goods, which English ships brought from! 
% O 16 . 1 

eng na Indian merchants came to buv the good! 

m this warehouse. They established agencies 

mmm « ~ ery ) | 


ne < e. 
g goann 
y 


ies EN 











CALCUTTA IN EARLY Days 


ncar by to bu 
y the goods. whila 
selves sold them in Te ee 


oatmen took the goods up 


the merchants then: 
Hi towns and villages 
took them where ha ae river. Bullock carl 
SK Nae on y nr eee could not go. These oat an 
Pata, Main 1 W in vy ‘ s re ; 
f house. Very soon ATETA ound the English ware 
As the busine a tittle town was established. ~ 

2055 grew, as larger Ships and mor 





» apre? 
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cargo came to Satanati, so the town grew. More 

| men were required to carry and sell the goods. 
th Merchants from far-off towns now came and bought 
Kel! at Satanatí. It soon became quite an important 
om place. “Where men can earn a living, there they 
ots} settle, and rear families, and so towns grow up. 
ie} That is how Calcutta grew} It was a busy trading 
| place. If trade had not grown, the.town would not 
have grown. But England could supply plenty of 













OLD Fort WILLIAM. 
goods, and India wanted them, and Satanati grew ; 


large and flourished.’ 

For many years, Calcutta, as it came to be 
called, remained purely a trading station. But in 
those warlike days, if a man had property, he had 
to be able to defend it. So the merchants of Calcutta 
built a fort, and armed it with guns. The first fort 
has disappeared long ago. It was round about 
Where Clive Street is now, and one side of it 
touched the river. 
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Calcutta was a sea- ort. Shi ff | 
and panded an goods ie means of ana Bara 

nus Were ready at the water-side. -eaki 
groaning, they carried the oda aloe ta 
y ron, pa the fort. There were no good roads i 
T ai a time, wharves.were built, and Hug 
Eh ps ine a ongside, and unloaded their goods on: 
Tn Lbut this brings us to more recent daya. i 
e a steamships were invented,. the trade of | 
a Increased by leaps and bounds, for ther! 
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CLIVE STREET’ 
carried ee WHERE Orp Fort WILLIAM USED TO BE. 
more cargo than Ea "3 
CY came much quickes an the sailing ships 
Voyages whil st t00. They made tw 
AA Aes e 5 S 
n the sailing ships w | 


on 
Another 

en it aa help to trade was the' railway: 

: p nE goods were carried far int 

AA pt went Sev a a og 

S en e 

Sheen as boats or carts. They lala seam R 

Y returned for more. As the railways) 


ie ad, so more people bought the goods. 
> A TE - px a 
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fori gone ahead. steadily- Generations. and generations. 
och of merchants have become prosperous, carrying on 
and! the trade. So far, we have only~dealt. with the 
Si import trade. “We have said nothing about the 
m export trade. The merchants who imported and 
the! sold English goods in India, also exported Indian 
| goods to England. The ships not only brought 
| cargoes, they took cargoes away with them. 








THe Docks at CALCUTTA. 


In modern times, the jute and tea industries 


d have sprung up, the jute mills make jute cloths and 
«| sacking, the tea-estates «grow tea. They. manu- 





{facture thousands of tons of goods, and these all go ` 


d through the city of Calcutta. Thousands of acres 
4 of land annually grow crops of rice, sugarcane, and 


a. 


y 
. 


AA 


° Tit Te 
Sat Ti 


oil seeds. Thousands of acres grow júte to feed the . 
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hungry mills. Coal mines yield coal, which drive! 
the -mills, the ships, and the railways. All these! 
industries supply work and require workers. | 

We speak of the volume: of trade. Trade is, 
indeed, like some mighty river, that grows Digger 
and bigger as it flows on. . ¿Calcutta city is the 
direct consequence of trade; “Two hundred years 
ago it was a village of huts. Now it is one of the | 
largest cities in the world” And the same may be 
said of both Bombay and Madras, the western and 
southern capitals of India. | 

London, of which we shall read in another! 
lesson, grew much as Calcutta did: But London 
is an old city, not a new city like Calcutta. It IS, 
about six times as large as Calcutta or Bombay. 


Composition, (20... 


Write an account of the founding and growth of Calcutta. 


Grammar. 


Da . 
Present and Past Tenses. 


1. The Viceroy lives at Delhi. 

2. Aurungzeb lived at Delhi. 

The first Sentence tells y 
time. The Second sentence 
How do we know this? Wha 


two Sentences ? Every one knows th 
dead, and the Viceroy ig alive ; 


What difference is there? Look at the verbs, Are they 
the same in each Sentence ? No. The verbs are different. Y 


ee first Sentence, the verb « lives” is in the 
Present time. We say, in Gra it is ; ent 
Tense, In the y Amar, it is in the Pres 


econd Sentence, “ lived” is in the past 







s about to-day, the present 
tells us about the past. I 
t difference ig there in the 
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time. We say that the verb “ lived” is in the Past 
Tense. 


Which Verbs in these sentences are in the Present Tense, and 
which are in the Past Tense? 

1, The Hughli flows past Calcutta. 2. A bird flew 
over the Hughli. 3. Crocodiles sleep on the Ganges’ 
banks. 4. A beggar slept by the river side. 5. The 
horse leaps over the stream. 6. The horse leaped over 
the stream. 

Change these Verbs, in the Present Tense, to the Past 
Tense — i p 

l. The monsoon comes in June; 2. The cold 
weather begins in November. 3. The train goes to 
Calcutta. 4. There are ten motor-cars in the street. 


5. A horse is on the ground. 6. Gopal jumps on 
Govind’s back. 


17. 
TWO ORTENTAL SCHOLARS. 


A little more than a century ago, a great 
Sanskrit scholar made a discovery. He was in 
Bengal at the time. * There he heard of some 
Sanskrit works that few people knew of. They 
were called Nataks. He made 1 in uiries, \and at 
last found one of these manuscripts. Tts name was 

“ Sakuntala.? It was a play. The scholar’s name 
was Sir William Jones. 

Nowadays every one knows of ** Sakuntala, the 
greatest play by the greatest of Indian . poets, 
Kalidasa. But, at that time, the Sanskrit dramatists 






the play into English, and every one liked it so 
bag Ley le f A 1 ha de 
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Sanskrit scholar’ 
He was the Pro! 





senm es eee = << 
ee e a > 
ng een ee 


Horace HAYxMAN WILSON 


fessor of Sanskrit at Oxfor 


ilso d Universi 
” Was a poet as well as 1 Na "ora 


Part of his life in reading 






translated Many of the best 
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| Sanskrit plays into English. Being a poet himself, 
| he could appreciate the beauty of Sanskrit poetry, 
ola} and could reproduce it in his translations: 1“ Malati 
| and Madhava ” is one of the plays that he translated. 
It was written by the Sanskrit poet Bhavabhuti, 
| who lived in King Harsha's reign: 
| Here is a passage from the play. Malati and -~ 
| Madhava, who love each other dearly, are in a 
| public garden with a-kind priestess. They are 
very happy to be together. Suddenly a dreadful 
noise is heard. 


“What ho! Beware! In youthful strength and 
sport, | l E 
The tiger, in the temple's porch confined, 
Has burst his Iron cage. He_roams at large 
With tail high waving like- a banner, vast 2 
And strong limbed, he stalks among the groves. 
“Now, in the midst of mangled forms he stands, 
One paw, upraised like pond'rous thunderbolt, 
Descends and tears the quivering ‘flesh, his maw 
Wide as a cave engulfs, or STINGS a 
The cracking bones with hard, sharp pointed 
teeth; Y. say 
From his deep throat he roars aloud in thunder, — 
And men and beasts fly trembling from the echos. —_ 
{= Begrimed with blood and dust, Insatiate, 00000 
He follows fast, and plies death dealing talons/->  -« 
Look to your lives as best ye may. Avoid him! 
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Auxiliary Verbs. | 


The sun is sinking. | 
Is this a complete sentence? Has it a meaning! | 
Yes, it has. It calls up a complete picture to ou 
minds :—the sun is sinking. | 
The sun is. > | 
Is this a complete sentence? Has it a meaning! 
No, it has no meaning : it is incomplete, 
Similarly, The boy has—— 
The horse wil]—— 
The tiger can—— 





The boy has: gone, 
The horse will kick. 
The tiger can kill a man. 


The Verbs is, has, will and can are always followed! 
by something else to make sense. They help to make; 
sense. In Grammar they are called Auxiliary Verbs. 
There are other Auxiliary Verbs besides these four. 

Add words to the Auxiliary Verbs in these sentence) | 
to make sense, | 

l. Ram is —_ 2. The bird has —, 3. All 
fishes can — in water, 4. The trees are —. 5. 


do not meat. 6. Will you —— with us? 7. I must 
not —. 8 Yes, you may —, 


If we wish to speak of Something that will happe! 


to-morrow, make use of the Auxiliary Verb “ shall f 
or “ will? 


| 
| 
| 
If we add a word, they will make good sense. | 
| 









$ Read these sentences :— 


l. I go to school. z=- 
come from Calcutta. 
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Now write them as if they were about to-morrow. 
I. 1——- —to school to-morrow. 


— 





from Calcutta to-morrow. 
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| What Auxiliary Verb have you used? 

| 


18. 
INDIA’S POSITION ON THE GLOBE. 





Which is the hottest part of the earth’s surface? 
| The Equator is the hottest part. And why is that? 
| Because it is the-part that is nearest to the sun. ; 
Which is the shorter of the two heat rays in the 
above picture? The lower one is. The Earth 
is surrounded by air. The top arrow goes through 
more air than the bottom arrow does. Let us 
pretend that the arrows are heat rays from the 
“sun. “The top ray goes through more air than the 
bottom ray does. It is robbed of more heat by 
the air than the bottom arrow is. Hence, the 
climate where the top ray is, is colder than the 
Climate where the bottom ray is. 
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In the first picture the northern half of the 
ee is further from the sun than the southern 
1alf. 

In six months’ time the earth will b | 

S e 
other ate of the sun. Then it is ae E 
he northern half of the gl | 
eee globe. See the E 





+ 
a 
Lan. 
- 





There ¡ | 
ere 18 another reason Why the further north 


and further south 

er you go the co it 1 
ety em, eard, de Sm 
Ta NN RAYE go throuth heto A 
— Ling fee They fierce i roi b 
| E € Tays that fall direct] ihe 
| they strike th Lene Pays, and so, when 
| y sl e earth, they are no: at it 
i. sun's rays at the Equator. eR 


> the second ictu ich : 
E Again the lower Picture, Which is the 
g wer one is. . The wh 


of the globe is slightly Mines 











shorter ray? 
2 € northern half 
ifs IG Owards the sun. 
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| 

| 

| 
| It is the summer season in the northern half. Is 
1 | the land near the Eguator again nearest to the 
sun? Yes, the Eguator, and the land a little to 
the north and a little to the south, are always the 
nearest parts to the sun. Here it is always warm, 
and never cold. 

_Whereabouts- is India on the Earth’s surface? 
Is it on the Equator? No, it is not on the Equator, 
but it is near to it, and that is why India has a hot 
climate. 


“vy 


19. 
ENGLAND'S POSITION ON THE GLOBE. 





Whereabouts is England's position on the 


globe? — It it further from the Equator than 


E > 
P 


- 


f oftuet 
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o oe 
mgin: aa it further from the sun than India?! 
Lisa long w t j or a 
Ae ng way north of the Equator, and further! 
rom the sun than India is.) England is a temperate | 
country; it 15 in the temperate region. | 


“ENGLAND COMPARED WITH INDIA. 


x7 . > 
When Englishmen come to India he have” 
/ c 


to wear sol: j 
wear sola topees. Why is this? It js pecan 


| 
: 
| 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





AT Hoxe in ENGLAy 


D. 


In Inpya. 


le a) l & 
they come from a temper: 
4 


lo a tropi 
tropical climate, wh 
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indeed. They are not accustomed to so hot a sun, 
so they have to protect their heads. 


The plants and trees of England are different : 


from. those of India. There are no coco-hut trees 
in England, nor rice plants, nor tea plants. In 
England wheat is a summer crop. In India it is 
a winter crop. There is plenty of rainfall the year 
roundLin England; the grass is nearly always 
green. In India, in the hot season, everything 
shrivels up and goes brown with the heat. When 
you read English books you will learn how different 
everything is in England. 

In winter in England, the ‘days are very. short. 
The sun's path across the sky is a short one. He 
does not rise high in the sky at midday. In the 
summer-time, the days are very long, and the 
nights are very short. The sun rises early and 


“sets late. He travels high*into the sky.” Because 


Englead has a cool climate, the people wear warm 
clothes. They wear wool instead of cotton. In 
the summer only they wear cotton. The houses 


e 


all have windows, which are shut up tight in -the 
winter to keep the cold winds out. Every room 
has a fire-place. In the winter-time fires are lit to 


keep the rooms warm. Enélishmen do not wear 
sola topees in their own country. They can go 
bareheaded «and not get sunstroke,.just as Indians 
can in India. They wear hats or caps. The hot 
Indian sun,turns the skin brown; the cool air of 
England makes it white. | 

The fruits of England are-different from those 
of India, so are the vegetables. But in one-way 


e. 
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| 
| good trees, and good fruits, and good vegetables, 
(| and men and women, boys and girls, eat them and 
| enjoy them. 
Le 

| 

| 

| 


Composition Lesson. 

Picture 1 is a picture of an English house. 
Picture 2 is a picture of an Indian house. In what 
| way does the English house differ from the Indian 
| house? : 
| There is no veranda to the English house. 
7) There is glass in all the windows. ‘There is a 
| chimney, so there must be fires in the rooms. The 
windows are not protected from the sun. — as 

In India, are we glad if cool air blows through 
our houses? Can we sit out on the veranda, and 
not feel cold? Do we need fires to keep us warm? 
Do we sit-in the shade or in the sun? 

In the English house, the windows are bare to 
the sun, the people inside welcome the sunlight. 
There are fires in the rooms. /There is no veranda, 
so people cannot sit outside much without feeling 
cold. What does this comparison tell you about 
the English climate? 


- Write what you know about the English and | 
Indian climates, and say why the houses are 
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BED IN SUMMER. 


In the summer time in England the days ar 
very long, as you know. At the children's bedtimé 
It is still daylight, so children, of course, do not 
want to go to bed. They would rather stay up and) 
play till dark. In the winter time the days are vert 
ee The sun does not rise until just before eight 
Tan is the morning, so the. children, when ther) 
light Th aye have lo dress by lamp or candi: 
aera ae Mile hoy whoris speaking in the poeni 
ids it hard to go to bed by daylight gali 
hard, in winter, to g aldo! and qua 

» to get up by candle-light. 


| 


In anter I get up at night 
a nd dress by yellow candle-lieht 
| lime, quite the other way s- 

have to go to bed by Te 


~~ 
3 in y * 
i. 






Sai 


ADA O e A BG He kam 
e. 


I have to 80 to bed and see 


he birds still } i 

1 NOpPping on the tr 
ae the grown-up people's ae 
Sul going past me in the street 


” 


3 ind does it n 
Vie When all om hard to you, 


EY 


My the sky ; 
NA Mnd T should like ON oe piue: 


v L. STEVENSON. 
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The Future Tense. 


1 shall go to school to-morrow. 


In what Tense is the verb / shall go? Does it tell 


| 
| 
| Grammar. 
| 
| something about the past 


» the present, or the future 








ii time? It tells us something about to-morrow, a time 
| in the future. We say in Grammar that the Verb is in 
j the Future Tense. | 
A Which Verbs are in the Future Tense in these sentences? 
Al 1. If cross that field, I shall be killed. 9. A tiger 
| is lurking in the bushes, I can see -his vellow skin. 
vi 3. Will you go and fetch your gun? 4. No, I shall run 
t home, and (shall) stop there. 5. Where will you go > 
1! for your holiday? 6. 1 shall go to Delhi. 7. Where 
‘ will Ram go? 8. He will go to Delhi also. 9. Will you 
| be promoted next term? 10, I hope that 1 shall be. 
| Which are the Auxiliary Verbs in the above sentences? 
f le THIS AA >>, y 
3 > NA e. ‘ 2 4 — ELE) tty i &s 
SA 5 AIA 74 
| P 7 21. 
ie FAITHFUL FIDO ROSC 
Toe AA ne 7 
An English Story. AA 
l GU e fy a. al 


3 : Of Ses 
1] CDogs are faithful animals. They attach them- . - 
| ‘selves to one man, pwhoyphey call master. -All 
their lives they servé, this master faithfully. 
They wag. their tails when he is pleased. Thev 
crouch on the ground when he ¡Sama If he 
Strikes them, they hear no malice.) (fut IT 2 
In England there once lived a farmer. He had 
a faithful little dog, Wherever he went the dog 
followed him. | The farmer took little notice of him, 
but that made no difference to. the dog. Thel 


“ 
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Farmer was his master, and he served him as ever 
igood dog should serve his master. } | 
*Ofice a week the farmer rodé into the town 
some ten miles away. “He had to get money fron 
the bank to pay his men./ The dog always follower 
'> him on these trips, .trotting quietly behind hi 
horse. ¥\ For' his protection, the farmer a 

| 





IN waylaid lonely travellers} ot 
i | {As Fido, the dog,. became older, his joint 
| ef | became stiffer. Tt was all: he could do to keep tj 
y 


y 
| 
| 
| 


1 eacafried a pistol in his holster> (He lived in older! 
¿[times whep Ihighwayinen infested the roads, an 


with the fast-trotting horse.. But Fido would neve) 


¡give in.: He was always on the doorstep, when hi 
“'£ master’s horse was brought to the door, ready t 
follow him. : 4 
One fine morning Fido set off with the farmer 
Le was full of fun, and jumped and barked to sho! 
l his pleasure. The horse knew him very well, ati 
arched his neck, and looked down at the happ 
little dog. is f 
‘They reached the to 
at the inn. 







bridled and the bag of. 


shoulders. The arme e of 
followed by Fido. Th r mounted and rode a 
and were soon in the country ro hd 
Stoppea to rest himse f. H EP. ea 
saddle and also the b : opk gi : the nes y 
on it. In a few minutes he fel] fasta 


sa oke o find F ido’s tongue licking his face. LT | 
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evening shadows were creeping along the ground. 
lt was high time to be off.) He seized the saddle, 


- 
-a 


a threw it on his horse, mounted, and set off. pes 
a des | 

i FAITHFUL FIDO. 

n II. | 

AR After the farmer had ridden a mile, he looked 

| round for Fido. The dog was nowhere to be seen. 

nt .5 ‘ 

| Where could he be? Fido's master was very much 
| annoyed. He did not want to waste time, for he 


was already very late. ‘* What has become of the 
dog? *” he grumbled. Presently Fido came running 


A eama 


A ge 


| urged his: horse- forward again. 


that his master had seen him, he turned round, and 
began to run back along the road. 
Whatever is the matter with the dog?” 
exclaimed the farmer. He called him agam by 
- name. | 
Fido came up to his master, and then turned 
| round, and began to run back along the road. He 
looked over his shoulder, to see if his master was 
following him. | 
Once more the farmer called to Fido, and once 
more the dog, after coming near, turned round 
Whining and barking, and ran back. The -farmer, 
anxious=to go on, «became angrier and angrier. | 
“ The dog must be mad,” he said. At last, In a 
-Passion, he seized his pistol and shot poor Fido. The 
little dog lay still in the road, and the farmer rode 


2 Mn AT: 5 





. 3 
b nite se OTS 


ind 


along the road: towards him, barking and whining 2% 
Come along, Fido!” said the farmer, and he 


But Fido would not come. Directly he saw 
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on. But Fido was not dead. After a minute he 
revived-enough to crawl along the road. He did not 
follow the farmer. He Went in the opposite 
direction. of 
/ The farmer rode on. When his anger became 


less, he felt very sorry for what he had done. But | 


it was nó use to cry Over spilt milk}, Poor little” 


Fido was dead: He had seen him lying still in 
the road. ¿He continued on his way, and: quickly 


reached his house; As he dismounted, he put his 


hand on the horse's shoulder, to get the money 
bag. It was not there. ¡The farmer was aghast at 
his loss. After the first shock Was over, the ‘truth 
dawned on him: Fido was warning him, calling 
him back. That was why he acted so strangely. 
Poor little Fido! The firmer was very sorrowful. 
He called for a lantern, and set_off back along the 
road to find his little friend. He rode till he came 
to the place where he had slept. There he heard a 
moan, and slipping quickly off his horse, he found 
Fido by the roadside, with his head resting on the 
bag of money, bleeding from a-wound in the leg. 
He was guarding his master's property. 

You will be glad to know that Fido did not die. 
The farmer nursed him and he quickly recovered. 
His master gave away all his firearms, and made a 


vow never to shoot at any living creature again. 


Grammar. 
How we use Auxiliary Verbs. 


Supposing I want to tell you that Ram goes to 
school, I say, “ Ram goes to school.” But if I want to 


tell you that he is in the act, now, of going to school, | 
EA 


a. 


* 
= 
* 
o 


A 
5 


mae 
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— soak tig Area 


I say, “Ram is going to school.” How do I make that! 
slight change in meaning? I bring in the little word| 


té is.” | 


If I want to tell you of something that will happen! 
to-morrow, I again make use of an Auxiliary Verb. I 
say, “ Ram will go to school to-morrow.” Or if I want 
to show that he is able to go to school, I say, “ Ram El 
able to go to school,” or “ Ram can go to school 22 It} 
It Is now mid-day, and Ram went to school at Hi 


o'clock, I say, “ Ram has | 
Auxiliary Verb “ has.” gone to school.” I use the 





; 4 
> nces to make sense:—| 
ao: & the inkpot. 2 Ram — 
paying ies g Playground when he fell. 3. Govind E 
5. Must E ta — the farmer shoot Fidol: 
6. Look! A S9! —— You not stay another day! 
be hurt? 8 Ka Kan palling off his horse. T — ho! 
AA s ne 18 not hurt, He —_ i | 
a A E Um A N getting UP, 


Full in Auxiliary Verbs in these sente 
1. Govind — fillin 


vee 
a? 


Ti vat E J f if ae ERA 5 A 

AE a RN E: > Y e | E 

‘A BIRD’S-EYRi view | 

| EYEL VIEW OF ENGLAND. | 
We have S 


on the globe ra from far off, a little dot 
looks. Let us lan Aa Sreat deal larger than it, 
IS like. We “will st S country and see what it 


round us. — and on a ll-top and look’ 


fo What strikes us first? 


can see it is green. The fiel 
are enclosed in green heg, 
green. There are ty 


a, 
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every field. There are narrow lanes winding i 
and out between the fields. There are also tw 
main roads that cross each other. The little lane 
1 run into these roads. They are like tributaries ti 
(spa river. From yonder clump of trees the smokt! 
“is rising. Chimney pots fóp out here and there. 

Higher than the trees is the spire of a church 


—. 








1 


.. That is a little country town. FT. A Ye 


KA Se A ` © . e 1 y: A 
(TE Across the country there is a high embankmeni 


What is it? Ah! I see. A train'is running along 
) the embankment towards the.town. The trail, 
„ runs along the embankment across a valley. Ii 
may Eumbles over a bridge. A river is flowing under 
+ the bridge. / 3 | 
Meta end always like this? 
-Ahs is the month of June. J | 
une. June is usually å 
sunny month. Plenty of rain has fallen in the 2 
.+ Few months. Now the sun is shining. and the skr 
“1s blue and clear of clouds. To-morr hap 
there will b O a 
> 111 be some more showers. 
Vhen the months of Au 
sust and September 


be golden with rip? 










nearer, we should pes : 

+ Ing under the hedges 3 Pretty wild-flowers grow 

| AN When cold J anuary co f E 
i` no leaves. The country wj 
: Yan 

| a The hedges will be br 


es an 
Sra whit 5 The te the ground. Ey rough Ail 
Seem na ae hedges; the fields, the oyna 

Le | oa >, OOLS ol t 
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I 
houses, and the trees, will all be the same colour, 
white. 
te Grammar. 
bi ‘Participles. 
e : The sun is shining. 
h. The clouds have gone. 
j What part of speech is the word “ shining 241 What 


are a part of the verbs in the sentences. They are 


- : S 


pa part of speech is “gone”? Are they not verbs? They 
‘ helped by the verbs “is?” and “ have,” which are their 
Li auxiliaries. We call “ shining ” and “ gone ” Participles 
i in Grammar. “Shining” is a Present Participle and 
| 


“gone” is a Past Participle : 


Which are the Participles in these sentences? Which are 

4 Present and which are Past Participles? 

1 1 We have seen England. 2. A train is running 

i ‘across the valley. 3. It is crossing a bridge, under 

i which a river is flowing. 4. Rain has fallen during the 

: night. 5. In January the trees will be waving, in the 
wind. ‘heir leaves will have fallen. f 


I 


23. et 7 
THE MONTHS OF THE YEAR IN .4 
- ENGLAND. | 


On the next page there is a rhyme that English 
children know. ‘It tells about the months of the 
year, the cold months of winter, the bright months 
of spring, the hot months of summer, and the 
beautiful months of autumn. It tells the names of 
English flowers. Every Indian boy knows what 
flowers are. Picture to yourself pretty flowers 
‘growing in the gardens and fields of England. | 
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Later on, when you read larger English book 
you will read about these flowers, so it is a y i 
thing to know the names of some English lowell 
and twhat they look like. The daffodil is a allay 
flower like a cup. It is one of the Prettiest of the 
| spring flowers.: Daisies are white’ “They grow 1 
: the fields and {look _like little white acs x Eve 

Tulips and lilies. 


Å 
1 


one knows what a rose is like 
are English summer flowers. 





| hills of India. moe eer in A 
, | | 
THE ENGLISH MONTHS | 
NCLISH MONTHS. | 
1. January brings 
| e ka es the snow: | 
; 5 eel and fingers glow.. As 
oh the ebruary brings the iting. eee | 
Ai ah ¿LG thaws the ‘frozen Sirena : . 
E ‘ A Ores pr aye cams again. | 
gol cup. Ml arch brings breezes loud d > | 
org Sets the dancing daffodil, Al ng 
SA ts j April brings the violets sej. 
“enda Reallers daisies at our feet E 
5. May bring a ( 
Le Kel ao ngs flocks eti 4, KP 
ta faka, Skipping ‘round nee pi etty Jambs, JH | 






VA Sau 


ES 
s 


fleecy dams, * n 


AEB. June bri Na au 
ri lls Trees tips, lilies, roses. >” 
d Ama rta) S, h - à 
| PMi: Ine children’ hands itt nosies 
: / Th July brings sultry 1 aS 
Irsty fields == lours, be) l 7 
A3 | and summer showers, .~ 
i “gust brings a golden | 
And the harvest-ho Store. 


j > —-2Me once more. 


SA, 


w 


1 
1 7 
- 
3 = 
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9. Warm September brings the fruit; 
¿320 Lo, Sportsmen. then begin”to shoot. 


10. Brown October bri mgs the breeze; 
Shakes the br: anchos of the trees. 


11. Chill November 


brings the blast; PAN 
ee 4 Paf 
Then the leaves are falling F 


12. Cold December brings the Sleet, 20 nee 
Blazing fires and Gis istmas treat. y 


THE 


24. : L : 
STURDY ' OAK. 


/ 
. 
4 fu 


Every one in England likes the oak tree. It is so 
stiff and strong. The winds blow and shake it, but 


they do not bend it. 

It is the strongest 
tree in the forest. It 
grows very slowly. 
Perhaps that is why 
it is so strongt- To 
show how strong 
and sturdy a thing 


is, English people’ 


often say “as 


sturdy as an oak.*%- 


The wood of the 
oak tree is some- 
thing like the wood 
of the teak tree, it ; 


>" PU 


is» 





THE STURDY Oar: 


z 


Is ai close-grained Yes 4 ts Mas mg Very 


close together. » Both iit oak tree and the teak 


p 
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uc a ald 


tree supply. splendid timber. In India, our almirahs 
are made of teak. In England they are made of oat’) 
Birds ‘build in trees. . [Some birds like the oak | 
tree, some like other trees, and some like to build. 
their nests in hedges, close tothe ground. Wise | 
birds would choose ‘the oak tree far i a 
Would’ choose the oak tree for: their . nests. 
The good. oak would never break and let their 
young ones fall to the ground. | E 


W at does little birdie say, 
n ner nest at É 9 
“ Let me fly,” PP of day; : 
iy me Ny, says little birdie; 
e . Mother, let me fly away.” 
oer, A: irdie, rest a little longer, 
A o Till thy little Wings are stronger” 
i longer aes 
Then she flies away, ES 


Composition. 
Which i | E , 
Ich is the strongest English tree? Which tree 


gives the best timber in En 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
( 
1 
| 
| 
TENNYSON. 
gland? Which tree’ in .India 
4 


fa 


The Uses of P E S TA 
| articinl " 
We have seen a 


In the sentence, T e play the part of Verbs. 
of the Verb. e n is rising, rising ig. 9. part f 






What is it? 


ce, It is at: part Of thie Verb. ; 
an no F ar] : «3 


bos ov ti, 
y : rising 18-a- good habit ÑO `i Ie 
SA 4 f | q Ts we 


"> . > 
ba TY ak 
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|. It is herea noun. It is the subject of the sentence. 
We call the participle rising a Verbal Noun. It is a 
verb that plays the part of a noun. 
‘i In this sentence, what part of speech is “ rising ” ? 
I saw the rising sun. 

It qualifies the noun “sun.” It is an Adjective, a 
Verbal Adjective. Isn’t participle a good name for 
words like “rising”? They play several parts in a 
sentence. ; 

Do not lean on that broken stick. 

Here a Past Participle plays the part of an Adjec- 

tive. It is a Verbal Adjective. 


Which are Participles in these sentences? What part of 
speech are they? 

1. He had a surprised look on his face. 2. Eating 
is a necessity. 3. Walking is a good exercise. 4. Do 
you see that prancing horse? 5. Ram .has a smiling 
face. 6. This is a knitted stocking. 7. There is a 
shorn sheep. 8. I saw a flying fish. 


Bf Aj A 
“ 


INDIAN BIRDS IN ENGLAND. 


Birds do not belong to nations as people do. 
They do not need steamships. to carry them across 
the ocean. Every country is theirs. 

But all birds do not go to the same countries. 
Some like the cold, and some like the heat. In 
India we have birds that are not in England. In 
England there are birds which we do not see in 
India. There are some birds, however, which live 

ntries. 
= ie ute singing bird in England is the 
nightingale.. “It is also the sweetest singing bird 


| 
y putos ENGLISH COURSE FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS | 
| Ria z » 5 . 1: a . 
| X° in India. People in India put it in a cage, so thal | 
_they can hear it sing. The English nightingale is | 
Y shy bird. It would die, if it were put in a cage. | 
English poets have written many poems to the | 
nightingale. : | 
| | “The pirg that Indian poets often write of is the | 
a Parrak te Indian green parrot is a pretty bird. | 
| a has such glossy wings, and a pretty pink beak. | 
<a poet Bana, describing a splendid forest. tree, 
| ote pod LAS 
a 4 ape 9 Aa fy £ n 
pa erg NES: the twigs, in the joints of the 
% arak > So ise oh the hark, dwelt flocks of 
O hough its leaves oe ae, y build without fear. 
MES 4 sil tls leaves are thin with age, this lord of the | 
| JA forest still looks green. Tn this tree the arrots { 
| | ponn ni nights on the nest. Daily ae thee niga 
ey form lines in the sky te ee eae 
grassy pati An the sky. They stretch like a 
> cy Path across heaven. After that | 
they return to tl a ck, Mier mealg 
. n to the young on the SMa ra 
Ann Stang ne nest. They give: 
mem, from beaks pink as tioa a 
with the-blood of a deer. f OS à claws reddened. 
love they bear to their id rice grains. The 
Passion. All night lone 5 Hats is their chief 
they shield the young ones vit ole of the tree, 
3 a = ia . -5 » 
England is too cold a EN their Wings.” | 
kept indoors, and is o les pet in a cage. He 18 
2 oniy put outside wh 
ce gk ude when the sun 


Lis shining. | 


The Indian koil is also fou 

5 E AON 15 also f 5 

comes in the spring time. the in England. He 
like the Indian koil, he h Of a soft note. 


as a str be 
“ Cuckoo! Cuckoo !? e lo oes note. He says. 
3 


+ hear him half a mile away. Tn mare Depe cap | 
9 Is called — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“4 
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the cuckoo. When people hear his voice, thev 


rue. .». 


AR ee : 
say, `“ There is the cuckoo. Spring is coming. 


Hurrah V’ Boys climb up trees and pretend to be 


cuckoos. They ery, “ Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 





1 An Inpran PARROT. 


The cuckoo has one very bad habit. ~The hen--- 


bird, feeling too lazy to build a nest, lays her eggs 


oe e 


- v 


£ 
n” 


~ 


i 
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in other birds’ nests. “When the eggs in the mest 
hatch, the young cuckoo grows more quickly than 
the other birds." He 
1s a big, strong bird. | 
He wants all the food | 
that the little mother | 
bird brings to the | 
nest. He gets angry | 
When she gives food 
to her own young 
ones, and turns them | 
out of the nest. 

“Every one knows! 
the Indian myna. 
There is a bird very 
much like him in Eng- 


—.. 








AN ENGLISH Cuckoo, 


land. He is Just as 
clever as the myna, 
and puts his head voto dutta te Rage ne 

On one side in the [fics ee eS 
Time knowing way, A oP 
This bird js: the 
starling. He ig: a 
dark-coloured. bird 
with a bright yellow 
beak. He has no 






pete feathers like | 
ie myna, but his | 
he myno ia 
| as egs. | 1 
Both the English AN Enctisy STARLING. l 
starling and the ] li Ia 
sai ndian myna feed | 
insects. They are useful bird eed on grubs andj t 
: z Fes to the farmer.’ | 
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Have you seen a black bird, with a long tail, 
flying swiftly along a river, darting this way and 
that way after insects? That is the swift, and a 
very beautiful bird he is. The Indian swift is not 
black all over. He has a white patch above his tail. 
He often flies near water because insects are there, 
He catches all his food on the wing, 





FER PS 
- 


: A Myna. 





sera 2 i TAE aant arr- 3 P 

E 5 yA A - po / . e 
¿Swallows and swifts are much alike. The chief 
difference is in their feet. -The swallow, like other 


birds, has three toes in front and one behind.- The - 
swift has no hind toe. All his four toes are in 


A ma 


front. For this reason if he tries to walk, he often 
topples over. But the swift need not walk. He 
catches his food while he is flying, and alights only 
to rest himself, or to sleep at night. “#7 Lah: 


Ulsa 


e 
F 


-. á 
1 o 
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Grammar. 
The Interjection. 


Oh! Do let go. You are hurting me. 
; We call “oh!” an Interjection in Grammar. 
There are a number of similar words of exclamation, like 


“oh!” We write a mark of exclamation after them. 
They -are all interjections. “ Alas! ? 


cc D 3? 
i grec ear me! 
“Ah!” are interjections. 


- Composition, Lesson. 


AA 


* 
7 
. 
J 
- 
e 


eS H 
E ee e 


- E 


a 
“ 


Į rel 


D 


sarai A Ud 


[a TAS E 





ne is one mother 
ones. The young ones ca 

nnot fly. y 
Insects. How do they get their lo ae 
thing in the beak of t eae 


one little bird is he mother bird? Dov 


Opening its mo 
what the mother bird js doing B ES 
the little ones get their food ? ° you k 


swallow and her three young 


cannot catch 
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Write a short story about the sw 
young ones. Say where she built her nest, how the 


little birds came there, what they were like at first, 
how the mother bird fed them. 


allow and her three 


a , 
- - 
a 
nr 
. Pp 


Ni 
26. 


SAA 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

‘Thou art not so unkind yG 
As man’s ingratitude; 

¿Fly tooth is not so keen, 

Because ¡thou aré not scen, T S, 

Although thy breath “be /rude. $ a 


| Freeze, freeze, thou bitier sky, 
| Thou dost not bite so nigh 
| - As benefits forgot: > Y 
j ‘Though thou the waters warp, 
' Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friends rememher’d not. 


W. SHAKESPEARE. 


21. 
GULLIVER'S - TRAVELS. 
A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT. 
.—Gulliver is cast Ashore on the Island of Lilliput. 


. 1 set sail from Bristol in the good ship Antelope 

m the year 1699. On the voyage to the East 
indies a violent storm drove us far from our 
> 


- 
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course. ‘One hazy day we spied a rock within 120 
yards of the ship. The wind was ver y strong and f 
blew us straight upon it, and the ship split in 
two. 

I was cast into the water and swam, I knew not 
whither. Every now and then I allowed my feet | 
to sink, hoping to touch ground. At last, when I 
was so weak that I could : swim no longer, my feet 
touched the bottom, and I knew that 1 was near | 





“Y FELT SOMETHING MOVING 0 


land. I waded ashor 
down on the grass a 
When I woke it 


rise, but could maa broad daylight. I tried to 
£ OL, for al arms and | rere 
astened to the ground. egs wer 


N MY LEFT Leg.” 


ore, and being very tir 
and fell fast ale ga T 





My air, which was long 


and thick, was fastened in the same manner. 


could only look upwards. 


The sun began to ; 
my eyes. I hese a he angan the pel hu H 
see nothing exce me, but could | 

2 pt the sky. Ina little time I felt | 
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something moving on my left leg. It advanced 
gently over my breast, and came almost up to my 
chin. Sending my eyes downwards, I saw a little 
| human creature, not six inches high, with a bow 
| and arrow in his hand, and a guiver at his back. 1 
coula feel at least forty more following the first. 
| 1 was so astonished that I roared out loud and they 
ail ran back in their fright. Some jumped head- 
long from my body, and hurt themselves in their 
falls upon the ground. 
- I struggled to get loose, and succeeded in, 
| breaking the strings that held my left arm to thel 
- +earth. At the same time, with a violent pull thatifercctg 
gave me great pain, I loosed the string that tied 
down my hair. I was now able to turn my head 
two inches, and I put out my hand to seize some of 
the creatures. Before I could do so they ran 
further away and there was a great shout. At the 
same time I felt a hundred arrows stick into my 
left hand like so many needles. They shot another 
flight of arrows into the air, some of which fell on 
my face. I groaned with the pain, and strove again . 
to break loose, and then some tried to stab me with 
their spears. By ‘good luck, I had on a leather 
jacket which they could not pierce. I made up my 
mind to lie still until night, and then to free 
in myself. ; 
When they saw that I was quiet, they shot no 
|. more arrows at me. I could tell that many more 
people had come, by the noise they made. About 
to yards from me there was a knocking noise, as 
if carpenters were at work. Turning my head a 
little, I saw a stage set up, about a foot and a half 
> $ ae OL Mumukshu Bhawan Varanasi Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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į 

# > oes | 

nigh, with two ladders leaning-against it. One of | 

: Du r 1 

le small people, a man of high rank, stood on the | 

ia as me a long speech, but I could not | 
understand what he said. I ied wi | 
pasrsto at he rephed with a few 

words, and being almost famished with hunger, I | 
3 


put my finger to n | | 
Bue g IV mouth to show that I wanted 


He understood 
stood me, and bad 
E under: ng, : e some E | 
ladders against my sides. A Munro recon 
mounted the ladders bearing bas} 1 : 
which the King ] d ao ee 
o “20 sent for me to eat. There 


were legs and should 
a, 97 SG shoulders of mutton > were 
anal oy the wings of a sparrow bat they wel : 
at Tung T at a mouthful, and took three an. 
could. Un aa ps the food as fast as they 
to drink. They rolled ee ee I wanted something 
of wine up to my hand Mala hel 
y Et, ¿Cked out the head. 


T drank it off ata a. 
pint. at a draught, for it did not contain a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A 





28. | 
se —Gulliver js taken to the Capit l 

pital. 

= After some time a Person of hj 
“© Mounted my right leg, wit] 

and spoke about ten minut : 
pect on of the city, whither Y 
Then the people daubed my f ; 
sweet-smelling ointment, Tino 


gh rank appeared. 
4 dozen followers, 
Pointing in the 
Wished me to 90. 
e and hands with 
Soothed the smart | 
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of the wounds. The relief from pain and hunger 
made me drowsy, and presently 1 feel asleep. 1 
slept a long time, and it was no wonder, for the 
physicians had put a sleepwa Grane hye in ay barrel 
of wine. >. i Cafe do 

While 1 slept, the pero sent a cart to carry ti 
me to the city. Five hundred carpenters and 


engmeers built the cart. Tt was a platform of 
wood, raised three inches from the ground, 
supported by twenty-two wheels. The difficulty 


was to place me on it. Eighty poles were stuck 
upright into the ground. At the top of these poles 
were pulleys. Ropes were fastened to me and 
passed through the pulleys. Then nine” hundred 
men pulled at the ropes, which lifted me from the — 
ground. The cart was wheeled beneath me, and J : 
was tied fast to it. Fifteen hundred of the 
limperor?s largest horses, each four and a half 
inches high, drew me to the capital. All this while 
I was in a deep sleep, and I knew nothing of what 
happened till some time afterwards. When I woke 
we were near the capital. 

The Emperor and all his Court came out to 
mect us, but the officials would not let him risk his 
life and mount on my body. I was chained with 


'ninety-one chains to a gate, which led into the 


largest temple in the kingdom. This was to be 


my lodging. 
When T was securely chained, they cut the 


strings that bound me. Then T rose up, me to 
walk “backwards and forwards as far as my chains 


would let me.. 
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Grammar. 


Active and Passive Voice. 


In the Sentence, “ I was struck þ 
struck, Ram or I? I was struck, 


of the sentence, The Subject, I, in't 
blow 


y Ram,” who was 
But I is the Subject 


his sentence received 
the blow. 

In the Sentence, 7 hit Ram, the Verb is in the Active 
Voice. : 


dl a ns 1 was struck by Ram, the Verb is in 
Alter the Verbs jin 
the Passive Voice, 
I killed a lion. ( 
He Stroked a cat, 
The man, Pushed 
e boy Picked a banana, 
In Speaking we Usually use 


Clear and straightforward So ee attire Voice, It is 


: : times we h t e 

e Passive Voice, Sometime A 
, 8 th i : 

“Used. What Voice is the Verb «janie Voice has to 


© be used ” jn? 


these sentences from the Active to 


A lion Was killed by me.) 


the cart, . 


Change the Verbs in the / j 
ollo , 
Sa “UNG sen tences 
Gulliver was carried b | 
Y the : 
Eighty poles were Stuck in vee aaa ae 
€ ropes were pulled by 


SERORA Y workmen. 
nine hundreg men. 
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29. 
11.—Gulliver is kept a Prisoner in Lilliput. 


| FOURTH READING ROOK 115 
| The Emperor came to my lodging to see me. 
| ' 

| 





“THE EMPEROR CAME TO SEE ME.” 


He advanced from among his courtiers and came 
and looked at me. He was taller than any one of 






pr 4 = fo . è s s = 
Dag Elo he ULe fre e de Sten. “hin wy d 
4 al G 
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his Court : 2 
. our s 7e “ 
dress ae ane was graceful and majesti Hi 
helmet w “y Simple; but he ET, ic. (His 
RAT 15 mel were jewels and a ale e E 
«pro © SWOrd drawn in hi me. He 
If I should | n ms hand to def i 
Te: > š defen 
ak loose) Tt was Tee ee 
ot. , 


| 
A the hilt Was of gold set with q; | 
; ios was shrill, but ae y A l diamonds. His | 
odla often to me and I replied. | | His Majesty | 
pendaratan 2 word) > OUE heither of us | 
“AI er al ) ' =) 
left Be ete hours the Court retired | 
away the crowd E guard of soldiers a (ol 
a ¿Ly y v 

lo shoot arrow. ome of them had the Who kept 
angry. Ha : at me. This mad e Impudence 
¿hope Le ordered his soldiar. ade the colonel 
unruly compani SICES tO seize six oni 
panda, I put five” ena, and deliver ia SIX of 
the. sixth ; OF them ¡ | n mto my 
Somg to eat hi and ake a Pocket. T held 
um a a face as if I was 


l : 
Olonel and his Soldi PN at 
pok 


A were. much 
| Vere s00 out mv pen- 
him gently on il “tings that ene for with my 
y le gr treated pe and pul 
eae le S] 
a others in 


al l : es ki A an eo ] ' Ta 
eer = a Indness. At Wane Seat | 


the or . O 
stound, : l 
Bach de Ouse, and lay upon 
- LO teach oe: IS Masacty? 
A me their lanos Majesty's 


J ONVersa . u : 
often came to sea ae With the E In time 
eror, who 


i (T begged him : 
, en to se i 
| frou If T would pro Me free. He ea: 
um and his kj mise to k Said that he} | 
ngdom., F; cep at 
229 “st of al] Peace with 
he Said 4 
that two 
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of his oflicers must search me. I took up the two 
officers and put them in my coat pockets. These 
gentlemen had pens, ink, and paper, with which 
they wrote a list of the things that were in my 
pocket. This is what they wrote: ; 


“The Man Mountain had in his right pocket a 
piece of cloth, large enough to cover the floor 





THE Two OFFICERS LOOKING AT THE WONDERFUL THINGS 
THEY FOUND IN GULLIVER’S POCKET. 


of the largest room in your Majesty’s palace. 
In the left pocket was a silver chest, so heavy 
that we could not lift it. When we opened it, 
one of us stepped in. He sank into a sort of 
dust, which rose, and made us all sneeze. In 
his left waistcoat pocket there was an engine. 
Along its back twenty long poles stuck out. 
We think the Man Mountain must use this 
engine to comb his hair. In another pocket 
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there were some round flat pieces of white 
and red metal. Some of the white pieces P 
were so heavy that two of us could hardly 
lift them. In another pocket.was a wonder- 
ful engine fastened to-a long chain. This 
engine made a noise like a mill. The noise 
never ceased, and we think it must be some 
unknown animal, or the god he worships. 
Probably it is the latter, for he often pulled it 
out of his pocket and looked at it” 


I had one private pocket, which they did not 


ind, It contained my spectacles and a small spy- 
ass. | ss 


Composition Lesson. 


What was the piece of cloth ; Soy yt 7 
was in the silver chest? Wh mao Tulliver'a pocket? What 


IV.—Gulliver is set Free 
: ; 3 and h I y = seep 
against their Warlike Neoteo putiane 
My gentleness and o | 
se eae good  hehaviony 
many friends. People became an te nid 
€ S afral 
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_ of me. í would sometimes lie and let six of them 
? dance on my hand, and the boys and girls ventured 
to play hide-and-seek in my hair. The horses no 
longer shied with fear when they saw me. One of 
the Emperor's huntsmen, on a fine horse, used to 
jump over my foot, which was a great leap for so 








4 > PA i d / : 
AN 4 K € z 

K <. Uff: W, => 

Mars s TAN ` 

: “ ONE OF THE EMPEROR'S HUNTSMEN USED TO JUMP OVER 

my Foor.” 





At last the Emperor and his 
Before doing so they made me 
ve their country without per- 
nto the capital city unless the 
s’ notice to keep indoors, nor 
‘Lastly I promised to 


small a creature. 

council set me free. 
promise not to lea 
Mission, nor to go 1 
People had two hour | 
| to 'sit on their corn-fields. 


Zt ~~ Dette. O Ld 
- +) NA e 
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About a fortnight after ] Was free the Emperor’s 
secrelary came to see me. He ordered his coach 
to wait, and asked me to lift him up on my hand so 
that he could speak to me. Then he said: “We 
are in danger of an Invision from the people of 
Blefusca.** He told ne that the people of Blefusca 
had gathered a large fleet and were making ready 
to invade us, and he asked me to help the Emperor 
agalnsi them. I said that I would risk my life in 
the Emperor’s service, and then T set the secretary 


down to return to the palace in his coach. 
the island of Blefusca is separated from Lilliput 
thie seamen of Lilliput how deep it Was, and thev 
) Out six feet) deep in 
the middle. T walked t a ocd 
pulled out my spy-glass, 
and looked at the enemy’s fleet lying had 

vessels. Then T ] 

ordered MV servants to bring y pening a 


help them in war against their enemies who lived | 
in the island of Blefusca. | 


by a channel eight hundred yards wide. I asked 
said it was sixty glumgluffs (ab 

O the co í 7 
behind a hillock. Then I Sans ay dows 
There were almost fifty me 

| me r Ir 


NA q brought mc ras as 

ak as out thread, and the iron bars. es like 

pico of tiene para and fastened 
Ces > thread. 

them, T went back to the ae nae eee | 


t. : 
shoes and Lockings and walked into Of my coat. 


leather jacket. Ti Was then rete the sea in my 


I waded across the ¢ 


. han px A 
thirty yards in the middle, nel, sw Imming about 


and came to the fleet in 
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| frightened when they saw me that they Icaped 
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i le wt Ja: [ictal z 1 4 PA 
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c T DREW THE SHIPS AFTER ME...” 


= Overboard and swam ashore. Fastening a hook to 
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the prow of each ship, I tied all the cords together 
at the end. While I did this -the enemy shot 
showers of arrows at me which stuck in my hands 
and face. I was afraid that they might go into my 
eyes, until I remembered the spectacles which were 
still in my pocket. I took them out and put them 
on my nose and went on with my work. The 
arrows pattered against the glasses and fell into the 
sea, and I had no more fear for my eyes. I cut 
the fifty anchor ropes which held the ships to the 
bottom of the sea, and drew the fifty ships after me 
as I waded out of the harbour. While I did this I 
received more than two hundred arrows in my 
hands and face. 

When the people of Blefusca saw their fleet 
moving away, they set up screams of disappoint- 
ment and rage. When I was out of range, I stopped 
and pulled the arrows out of my flesh and rubbed 
ointment into my skin." Then I wade 
channel, not having to swim, as the t 


fallen. Taking off my spectacles I waded to the 


royal port of Lilliput. “The em hi 
whole Court stood waiting on the Heal en hey 


received me with the 'eatest j 
Nardal there and th 4 pane made mei 


could give me. 
About three weeks after thi 

from Blefusca begging seas 

Emperor made with them. 


embassy came 
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Grammar Exercise. 
Read these sentences taken from the Reading Lesson. In 
which Voice are.the Verbs? 
The island of Blefusca is separated from Lilliput by 
4 .  @ channel. 
2 ¿E channel separates the island of Blefusca from 
Lilliput. 
I bent the iron bars. 
The, bars were bent by Gulliver. 
| Gulliver drew fifty war ships from Blefusca. 
Fifty war ships were drawn from Blefusca by 
Gulliver. ; 
: The enemy were frightened. 
3 | The enemy shot arrows. at me. 


81. 
v.—Gulliver returns to England. 


I had an enemy at the Court. This enemy 
persuaded the Emperor that 1 was guilty of high 
treason. He wished me to suffer death, but my 
friends, especially the Emperor, did not wish to be 
hard on me. Instead, they condemned me to lose 

' my eyes. | ci 

: When I heard this, I made up my mind to leave 
Lilliput, and go to Blefusca, which I did. . While 
' I was wading across, .I saw an upturned boat 
floating on the water. I drew it ashore with me, 
and made up my mind to sail away in 1. The 
Emperor of Blefusca was very kind to me. He 
and the Empress and the royal family came to the 
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quayside to see me off. His Majesty gave me a 
purse of gold pieces and a portrait of himself. 

__I stored my boat with food and drink, and 
bidding farewell to the Emperor and Empress, I set 
sail, and was soon. out of sight of land. The next 
day I saw a ship, and sailing towards it, was soon 
on board. When I told the captain my story, he 
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GULLIVER WAVES FAREWELL AND SAILS AW 


AY. 
sheep which I had : ill I pulled out some tiny 
believed me. In fie Ta pocket, and then he 





arrived in England, where 


I showed my small sheep to 


them charging th all who wished to see 

2 / 2 em a fee f . 

Nee 1 made £1,500, Which 1 Kang so. In that 
re I set off on my with my wife 


second voyage 5 
(Adapted from DEAN Swirr’s « yage. 


5 
7 
. 


Gulliver’s Travels.”) 
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Grammar. 
The Indicative Mood. 


When a Verb makes a plain statement, we say that 
it is in the Indicative Mood. 

Thus: “ Ram shuts the door.” 
If we say: “ Ram, shut the door!” we glve an 
order. i 

Do you see the difference between the two sentences ? 
One is a plain statement, the other is a command. 


Exercise. 


Write three statements. 
Write: three commands. 


Nay if the Verbs in these sentences make statements or 
give orders — 
1. “Take this purse of gold pieces,” said His 
Majesty to Gulliver. 


9. A friend came to Gulliver and said, “ Your 
enemies are plotting against you. Go quickly to 


Blefusca, Gulliver. Do not return.’ 3 r. 
The ox was ORAE the green pasture. v Drive 
him Ha the shed,” said the farmer. : 


4. I stored my boat with food and water. “ Push 
her off,” I said to the sailors on the shore. 


Read the first two verses of the next Reading Lesson. Say 
what Mood the Verbs are in. 


i x f į 
Y , iP UE í , 
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“neg. 


F tH Jia 7 
rs AT MAA 

PARAS LS ha bag Se añ wah ma E Sa ón ) 

Vile Cat) won IZ + A A SPs SE A: A £ 
„ix a i wets p i “ob Y 

EOS RA NODS ROARED 
E Lurt PRI d la y he e Ls, Ay E sy La] UE 4} 
8. 


ize, 





Si Composition Lesson 
at are the m St 5 
To which nations do t coing in the above two pictures! 


distant from each shee 7 y belong? Are the nations far 


Have they the same climate. they in the same latitude? 
: 5 mate? Is ¢ ‘nel; . 
clad? Is the Indian clad in such res aes An Pad 
h e A - 
Doc. spade. nelle eae horses eco tee plows ; 
farmers and Indian farmers a deeper? Do English 
way do they differ? same things? In what | 


~ ae A A A eN 
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33. 


. ““ Lazy sheep, pray tell me why 
In the pleasant field you lie, 
Eating grass and daisies white 
From the morning until night? 
Everything has work to do; 
No one’s idle, why are you?” 


“ Nay, my little master, nay; 
Do not serve me so, I pray! 
Do you see the wool that grows _ 
On my back to make your clothes? 
Very cold would children be 
If they had no wool from me. 


““ True, it seems a pleasant thing 
Nipping daisies in the spring; . 
But what chilly nights I pass 
On the cold and dewy grass! 
Oft I pick my scanty fare 
When the ground is brown and bare. 


€ 


A 


Then the farmer comes at last, 
When the merry spring is past, 
Cuts my woolly fleece away 
For your coat in wintry day. 
Little master, this is why 
In the pleasant field I lie.” 
| ANN TAYLOR. 
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Grammar. 
The Imperative Mood. 
Shut the door! 


ls that a command? Itis a command, a short, sharp 
order. There is no doubt about it. When Verbs com- 
mand, they are said to belong to the Imperative (Mood. 

“ Tell me why you lie in the field, you lazy sheep?” 
“ Do not speak so unkindly, little master.” 

The verbs in these sentences are in the Imperative 
Mood. The boy commands the sheep to tell him why 
he lies in the field. The verb tell is Imperative. The 
shecp tells the boy not to speak unkindly. Do not speak 
is Imperative. 

Which words in these sentences are in th 
- 1. Open the window, 
2. Let us go into the 

3. Do go away and 1 


e Imperative Muad! 
Ram, and let the smoke out. 
playground, boys, and play games. 
cave me, I want to be quiet. 


W ne some sentences containing Verbs in the Imperative 
Mood. | 


34 


A NIGHT WITH A WOLF. 


Little one, come to my knee! 
Hark how the rain IS pourin 


Over the roof, in the pi 
E, i pitch-black night, 
And the wind in the woods Boating. 


Hush, my darling, and listen ! 
Then pay for the story with kisses. 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night 
In just such a storm as this is! — 
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High up in the lonely mountains, 
Where the wild men-watched and waited; 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush.. 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine-tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. 


1 crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned and bruised and blinded— 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 


There from the blowing and raining, 
Crouching I sought to hide me: 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened; 
I and the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night, 
Hid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me; 
Each of us warmed the other; 
Each of us felt in the stormy dark, 

That beast and man were brother. 


And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 

Each of us went from our hiding-place 
Forth, in the wild wet morning. 
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Darling, kiss me in payment. 
Hark, how the wind is roaring! 
Father’s house is a better place 
When the stormy rain is pouring. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


or 
‘a 


35. 
A PEEP AT LONDON. 


=ar nsona OS sa es a e 





A STREET IN LONDON. 


2 a us spy T a English city: Which one shall 
"a us see Londo d's 
greatest city. What strikes us fet the To 


along the streets? How very quickly every ont 
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is walking! How full the strects are of people! 
I did not know there were so many English people 
in the world! What a populous place London is! 
Yes, and London is only one of fifty cities and 
large towns in England, containing millions and 
millions of people. What strange dresses the 
people wear! There are no cotton suits. Only 


>g 





Photo: W. S. Campbell. | 
| BuckincHam PALACE, LONDON. 










ladies wear cotton. Some of the men have flannel 
summer suits, but they are not white. They are 
grey, or some dark colour. | 

The streets are filled with motor cars, motor 
wagons, motor buses, and horses and carts. They 
are so close together, that people can hardly cross 
the road between them. The streets are lined with 
tall grey houses. Some streets are full of offices, 
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some are full of shops. Great banks and public 
buildings stand out here and there. There are 
some squares with trees and gardens in them, and 
there are some parks. How cool the green grass 
and trees look! Yonder, in one of the parks, 
Is Buckingham Palace, the palace of the King 
Emperor. Facing it are grass lawns and a lake. 
A splendid wide road leads up to it, and motor 
cars are chasing each other along the road. 

And there, by the riverside, are the Houses of 
Parliament, with their giant clock-tower. They are 
at Westminster. What a number of bridges cross 
the river! What crowds of people and vehicles are 
crossing the bridges! 

And now let us look further east, along the 
river. Far away is the Tower Bridge, by the 
old Tower of London. It is the lowest of the 
Thames bridges, the bridge nearest to the sea. 
Below and above it are steamships, moored against 
the wharves. Look .at the cranes working? They 
are lifting cargo out of some ships, and loading 
other ships with cargo. — 

And now it is evening. The sun is down. Elec- 
tric lights are springing up in all the streets. How 
bright they are! The busiest streets are almost as 
light as if it were day. How the shop windows 
blaze and glitter! The theatres are opening, and 
people are passing into them. Work is done. 
London is going to have some fun before it goes 
to sleep. 

Composition. 
Write a description of your own town and village, 
and of the people who live in it. 
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36. 
LONDON IN THE EARLY MORNING. 


In early morning there is no bustle in London 
such as we have describe 


times, if it is early in the 
the river. 
The view from Westminster Br 


d in the daytime. “Some- 
year, there is a mist over 


idge before 
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London wakes j 
ea dul IS very beautiful. 


$ quietness ig internos”. The sense of 
with the noise during the eased by contrast 
indeed seem asleep. The reg y. he city does 


of Parliament is seen RN on Of the Houses 
wa 
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breezes in fine weather spring up with the sun, 
We can understand the feelings of the poet 
Wordsworth when he wrote, while standing on 
Westminster Bridge : 


Earth has not anything to show more fair: _ 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, | 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 


Never did sun more beautifully steep, 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 


Grammar. 


The Subjunctive Mood. 


We have examined two Moods of Verbs, the Impera- 
tive and the Indicative. Is the verb in the following 
sentence in either of these two Moods? 

“If I were to eat poison I should die.” 

It does not belong to the Indicative Mood. Verbs in | 
the Indicative Mood make plain statements. The verb 
“were to eat” expresses doubt. We read “7/7 I were 
to eat.” The verb is said to be in the Subjunctive 
Mood. “ He ate poison and died” is a plain statement. 
The Verb is in the Indicative Mood. 
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Which Verbs in the following sentences are in the Subjune- 
tive Mood? 

1. If you had warned me, I should not have gone, 

2. You warned me, so I did not go. 3. I have caught 

you. I will not let you go unless you give me eight 

annas. 4. If I were to hit you, what would you say! 


. The Infinitive Mood. 


1. Are you willing to come with me? 2, Will you 
come with me? 
i The Verbs “ to come” and “ come” are said to be 
in the Infinitive Mood. Which Verbs are in the Infini- 
tive Mood in these sentences ? 
_, 1 I did not want to 60, but I had to go. 2. He 
tried to hit me, but 1 dodged the blow. 


We speak of the Verb “to be” op « to love ” or 
e ? 
„to come.” When we So name them we use the Infini- 
tive Mood. 


37. 
THE WRECK OF THE s 
HESPERUS. 


i It was the Schooner J7 
| E mes esperus 
hat sailed the wintry nae | 


the skipper had tc o EP 
To bear him Doang his little q 


CHOONER 





` 255 
ea D A CA AI LA es AS A. a ee ee Li f 


aughter 


The skipper he stood besi 

His pipe was in his o ee helm, 
And he-watched how the y, 
The smoke now West, 
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Colder and colder blew the wind, 
A gale from the North-east; 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows, frothed like yeast. 


“ Come hither! come hither! my little daughter 
And do: not tremble so; : z 
For I can weather the roughest gale, 

That ever wind did blow.” 


He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat, 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 


O father! I hear the church-bells ring, 
Oh, say, what may it be?” 
““ "Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!’ 
And he steered for the open sea. 


“O father! I see a gleaming light. 
Oh, say, what may it be?” 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face turned to the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 
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A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf, 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 
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The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast i 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


| H. W. LONGFELLOW. ? 
Grammar. 
; Degrees of Adjectives. 


Ram is an old man Govind ; 
Ganesh is the oldest man. vind is an older man. 


What Part of S 
“ oldest”? They 
the noun “man.” 





peech are the words « old,” “ older,” 
are all Adjectives. They all qualify 


n 
A thick line. 


as MARA 
A thicker li 
Positive Degree. er line. The thickest line. 


c Comparative Degree. Superlative Degree. 
tte Mii two of these lines. One jg thicker than the 
is thicker thant the the left is Positive, The second one 
Thicker? i, Gute We compare it with the first. | 
line is thi 18 In the Comparative Degree. The third | 
Ine 1s thicker ‘than’ either ‘of the other two it is the all 

, ot 
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thickest of all. “The word “ thickest ” is in the Superla- 
tive Degree. Adjectives are all either Positive, Com- 
parative, or Superlative in Grammar. 


Read these sentences — 


That old man is older than I am. I am an old man. 
Govind is the oldest of we three. This horse is a good 
jumper. That horse is a better jumper. The best 
jumper is in his stable. He has some corn for his horse. 
I have more corn than he has. The footman with the 
big horse has the most corn. 

Let us classify these Adjectives into three Degrees :— 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
old older oldest 
good better best 
some more most 
bad worse worst 
young | younger youngest 


Adverbs also have Dear like Adjectives. For: 


instance :— 
John works more quickly than Tom. 
«More quickly ?” is in the Comparative Degree. 
Rama sings better than Govind. 


“Better” is an Adverb in the Comparative Degree. 
In the third verse of the last Reading Lesson, what 
Part of Speech is “ colder”? To what Degree does it 


belong ? 
In the fourth verse, what Part of Speech and Degree 


is ‘‘ roughest ” ? 
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HAJJI BABA LEAVES Home 
BACKWARDS. 


38. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
= HAJJI BABA. 


I. 
Hajji Baba leaves his Home. 


My father was the best 
known barber in Ispahan. 
He was so clever with his 
razor, that all the rich mer- 
chants came to him. He 
married a daughter of one 
client, and she became mv 
mother. à 

My father was known as 
Hassan the Barber. My 
mother, who spoiled me, 
gave me the pet name of 
Hajji, or the pilgrim, and 
> temamed with me all my 
ae It procured for me 
steat respect, to which I 
Was not entitled, as I have 
never been to Mecca. 

nce a week mv father 
a lo shave a mollah who 
Tn a pee! near his 
lees Fe y father never 
n actor any payment. 
taug it ds pa Holy ae 
Write. Th two v read and 
years I could 


14 
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read the Koran, and could write a good hand. In 
the shop I helped my father. I had little skill at 
first, so [ did not shave my father’s best customers. 
I practised on the heads of mule and camel drivers. 

By the time I was sixteen, I was a good barber 
and an equally good scholar. Besides shaving the 
head, and trimming the beard, I was skilful in 
giving baths. I could rub and shampoo, and make 
joints crack, and make my slaps return an echo. 
Thanks to my master, I read the poets also. I could 
quote from Saadi or Hafiz and much please my 
hearers. : 

Some customers liked me to attend to them. 
Others preferred my father. One, a Baghdad 
€ merchant, took a great fancy to me. He talked to 
me in Turkish, and I was soon able to reply in the 
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a 


same language. He told me of the many cities 
which he had visited. He created in me a strong 
desire to travel. At that time he had no one to 
keep his accounts. He asked me if 1 would do 
so, and at the same time shave him. To this I 
readily agreed. 

My father did not stand in my way, though he 
was loth to lose me. He gave me his blessing, 
and a new case of razors. My mother grieved 
hecause I was going to leave her. She gave me a 
bag of.broken biscuits, and a tin of ointment. She 
bade me leave the house backwards, with my face 
towards the door. By so doing I should have a 


happy return, she said. 


de À 
x ` 
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Grammar. 
The Indirect Object. 


My father gave me his blessing. 

In this sentence “ me” ig not the direct Object cf 
the Verb. If the sentence was, “ My father gave me to 
a tiger,” then “me” would be the Object of the Verb. 

The word “to” is omitted in the sentence. 
“Blessing” is the Direct Object of the Verb. My 
father gave “ his blessing,” not “ me.” The sentence 
really is: 

My father gave io me his bl 

We say that “ to me? 

Verb. Which is the Indir 


I essing. l 
18 the Indirect Object of the 
ect Object in “my mother 


| 
gave me the pet name of Hajji ” 2 
fi 
II. 
The Caravan. 
Osman Aga 


e 


, M 3 
Meshed. There ett 


Latte ie eel i Constantinople, I can picture my 
rge spongy PENAS a short, stout man, with a 
was very Pa and a thick, black heard He 
| Sana n his devotion, and he disliked the 
| Persia.! He loved arene ae so While he was in 
mon seeing if his ee 5 £ aver weni to elec 

Tp ae vine ced a groat deal, ate eae and | 

: Wine; but he scold . =| 
who did. Olded any one else 

The caravan Was getting 

. “The Persians 


Was about to set out for 
he would buy lamb-skins, which he 











ready to start. My | 
are Shiahs. | 





$ 
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master brought a strong mule for himself, and 
mounted me on a horse. 1 carried on my horse the 
hookah, the fire-pan and leather bottle, and the 
charcoal, also my own clothes. A black slave, 


with two mules, brought the carpets, the kitchen 


utensils, the bedding, and my master’s clothes. 

In the caravan there were about five hundred 
mules and horses and two hundred camels. They 
were laden with merchandise for Northern Persia. 
There were about one hundred and fifty men, 
merchants, drivers, and servants. A small party of 
pilgrims also joined the caravan. 

Every one. was armed. My master, who 
trembled when a gun was fired, and turned pale 
at the sight of a drawn sword, carried a long 
carbine. It was slung across his back, and poked 
up over his shoulder. By his side was a crooked 
sword. A pair of huge pistols was stuck in his 
belt. I also was armed, and besides firearms 
carried a huge spear. The black slave had a sword 
with half a blade, and a gun’ that would not shoot. 
We started at break of day, from the northern 
suburb of Ispahan. The leaders of the caravan 
went in front, making loud cries, and beating their 
copper drums. Most of our fellow travellers were 
peaceable merchants, but they were all armed to the 
teeth. When the day’s march was done, I shaved 
some of them. I also rubbed the stiffness out of 

y master’s limbs. | 
2 We stayed ten days at Teheran, to rest . the 
animals. The dangerous part of our journey was 
to come. The King of Persia was at war with a 
tribe of Turkomans. They infested the road, and 
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THe CARAVAN. 
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had lately waylaid and plundered a caravan. They 
carried all the people away with them. 

We heard so many horrible tales, that my 
master was loth to go further. But he got news of 
the high price at which lamb-skins were selling in 
Constantinople. He hesitated no longer, but 
determined to go on. an 

A well-known caravan leader joined our caravan 
at Teheran. He had with him a party of pilgrims. 
This leader was famous for courage. He gained 
his fame by cutting off the head of a dead Turkoman 
whom he found on the road. He looked very 
fierce, being a big man, with a few stiff hairs on 
his dark face. He wore an iron breastplate, and 
a helmet with a chain cape. He carried a curved 
sword, pistols, a shield, and a long spear. He 
boasted much of his boldness. My master decided 
to join the leader’s party and march under his 


protection. 


III. 


Hajji Baba is captured by Turkomans. 


We advanced slowly over a parched and dreary 
country. When we passed through a village, or 
met travellers on the road, our leaders beat their 


- drums, and uttered loud cries. We talked chiefly 


about the Turkomans. We agreed that they were a 
powerful enemy, but what could they do against 
so large a caravan? Each of us exclaimed, again 
and again: ** Whose dogs are they, to attack us?” 
Every one said how brave he was. My master, 
whose teeth chattered with fear, boasted of what 
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he would do. Our leader overheard him, and 
boasted even more. He said, ** What do you 
know of the Turkomans? You have never seen 
them. No one but an eater of lions ever came 
unhurt from their clutches!’’ As he spoke he 
‘curled his moustaches fiercely. 

After marching for several days, the leader told 
us, In a solemn manner, that we were approaching 
the dangerous part of the road. He told us to 
keep close together, and make ready to fight to 
the death. 

The first thing my master did was to tie his 
gun, sword, and pistols to a baggage mule. Then 
he complained of stomach-ache, and wrapped him- 
self up in his cloak. 

The leader and one or two bold spirits rode in 
front. Every now and then, to show how brave 
they were, they galloped their horses and waved 
hen spears. It happened that the thing we all 
nel minoria an some, eum 

y e some wild cries. Every 
man in the caravan stopped dead, as if by a common 

| alang, Like a flock of small birds, who see 4 
awk in the sky, they huddled close together. 


When we saw the Turko : a 
body fled. Our bold lbs eget cae 


We never saw him again. the first to fly- 


aly master hid himself 
goods. iuge Turkoman, bigger he 
others, discovered him. He A ns Sg ee 
thing except his drawers and shirt. No one took 
my clothes, they were not worth ta 


king. I was 
pleased, also, that no one took my sce tin me. 
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When the Turkomans had plundered us, they 
à blindfolded us. Each of us was placed behind a 

horseman. In this way we were carried to the 
mountains, and at length came to a large plain. It 
was covered with black tents,- and the flocks and 
herds of our enemies. 





ice a 


ride 


` Padi 
AAS Ah 
[ Fa 3 
IPA NS 
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“ My MASTER HID HIMSELF BETWEEN Two BALES.” 


i [Hajji Baba was luckier than his master. 

Thanks to his skill as a barber, he became a 
* favourite with the Turkomans. He shaved their 
heads, and rubbed their sore limbs. On one 
occasion he acted as a doctor, and effected a cure. 
1 He had a good deal of freedom, and one day he 
managed to escape. He fell, however, from the 
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frying-pan into the fire. The Persian people to 
whom he fled thought that he was a Turkoman. 
They took his money (fifty ducats) from him, and 
put him on a mule. He learned that the leader 
of the party was the Shah’s fifth son, the governor 


of Khorassan. This prince was on his way to 
Meshed. | 


IV. 
Hajji Baba pleads for Justice. 
When we reached our restin 
lonely caravanserai half in ruin 
see the prince. I meant to 
and my horse and arms. 
Just before evening prayer, 
before him. He was se 
leaning against a cushion 
could beat me off, 
to make.” 
He ordered me to a 
( approacl s e 
What T wanted. o and a 2 
I told: him how his s 
> Servants had treated me, 
how they had robbed me of fifty ducats, and I 
pegged e to restore my Property to me 
e bade his’ attendants bri nen W 
stole the ducats. pase a ba 
A When they were before him, he said: “ Sons of 
ogs, where is 4 Papa this 
aa An e 18 the money you ‘stole from this 
cc j E . 3 . 
s We took nothing,” they both exclaimed. 
We shall soon see,” he said. « Beat these 


g-place at night, a 
S, I determined to 
ask for my fifty ducats 


I placed myself 
ated on a carpet, and 
: Before his attendants 
I exclaimed, “7 have a petition 
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rogues on the soles of their feet till they give up 
the ducats.” E POS 
_ The officers seized them, slipped a. rope round 
their feet, and then hoisted their feet in the rair. 
After they had received a few blows, they confessed. 
They brought the money, and laid it before the 
prince. He counted it carefully, and then put it 
under his cushion. Turning to me, he said in a 
loud voice: “ You may go.” 

I stood with my mouth wide open. I expected 
him to hand the money over to me. But an officer 
took me by the shoulders, and pushed me away. 
“ Where is my money? ° I exclaimed. 

“What does he say?” asked the prince. 
“ Beat him with a shoe, if he speaks again.” 

The officer took off his green slipper and hit me 
with it, saying, “Do you dare to speak to a king’s 
son? Go in peace.’ I was then dragged away. 

I returned in despair, and said to a friendlv 
mule-driver: “Is this justice?’ He replied, 
“ What did you expet? When a man has a thing, 
do vou think that he will give it up? Is he not a 
prince? A mule is more likely to give up a 
mouthful of fresh grass, than a prince to give up 
money.” | 
Grammar. 


The Camplement of the Verb. 


He is a mine of information. 

The Verb “to be” has no Object. How shall we 
describe “a mine of information”? It is not the Sub- 
ject of the sentence ; ““ he” is the Subject. We say that 
“a mine of information “is the Complement of the 


Verb. 
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In the following sentences, how would you describe the 
phrases in italics? 
l. Rama was all that was good. 
2. A prince is lord of his people. 


Vi 
Hajji Baba becomes a Water 


E mei s eied Meshed. I felt very lonely there. 
even a pair aa. nge City with no friends, and not 
In the lining pete Thad five gold pieces hidden 
to buy. razor ot my cap. I had not enough means 
The friendly e “et Up a shop. 
a ena y mule-driver advised me to become 
said he. ray on, are young and strong,” * 
persuade “pe les uve a good voice, and could 
16. Mane T to drink your water and pay for 
freely in ATEN come to Meshed and they give 
without ask; Ly. Always offer water to them 
Ing for payment. But be sure you get | 


-carrier. 


eM E as drunk, alw a 
le om zo SU tine! May you meri 
so that other an hens in this way and loudly, | 
AN ant k can hear you. Tf you do that you 
a water-c tien money. Look at me. I was once i 
a arrier in Meshed. T saved e h ey 
I follo. E of mules.” Tenan ae 
wed my friend's advj i 
pct with a brass tap. pan : E E E | i 
po y ae cai ried a bright drinking-eup in ae hand. | 
ce mg My.sack with water, T Jet Te tet 
Soak into it to take away the smell ne cathe 3h: 
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Then I sallied forth to meet the pilgrims. I cried 
a “ Water! Water!” with the whole force of my 
lungs.: 

When the other water-carriers saw me they 
quarrelled with me. But I was strong, so they did 
not attack me. Nature, I am sure, intended me to- 
be a water-carrier. I sang the praises of my water. 
I praised it so highly that every one said how much 
they liked it. They held the cup out for more. 
They wére generous, too, I was surprised to find 
how easy it was to.earn money. I watched for 
new pilgrims to come: Before they alighted from 
their mules, weary and ‘thirsty, I offered them a 
drink of cool water. They were so glad to arrive 
that they were in high good humour. They always 
rewarded me generously. +. 

In the festival in memory of the death of 
Hossein, the water-carriers play an important part. 
The strongest water-carrier - carries an immense 
sack full of water across the open square.” This 
was soon to take place in the presence of the 
e orgie the man who carried the sack at the last 
festival. Because I could carry a larger sack than 
he could, I was chosen to carry the sack at this 
festival. My comrades advised me to be on my. 
guard. They said, “ He is an envious fellow. He 
will do you an injury if he can.” : 

When the day came, the prince seated himself 
in an upper room over the gate of the palace. 
Every one in the city gathered round to see the 


ady for my part in it. Stripped 


ceremony. I was re : 
to the ait. stooped double with the weight, blood 
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? 
Hars Rivar RUNNING To JUMP 


ON THE SACK. 
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lowing from my body, I slowly walked across the 
square. On my shoulders I bore an enormous sack 
of water. 

As | passed under the prince’s window, I prayed 
for his happiness in a loud voice. He was pleased, 
and threw me down a gold coin. I was so delighted 
that I told a body to climb upon my load. The 
crowd were astonished and cheered me heartily. 
I was so elated that I called for another boy. 

My rival then saw an opportunity of injuring 
me. Before the boy could run forward, he sprang 
on tothe sack. He thought that his weight would 
crush me. By a great effort I steadied myself and 
carried the whole burden. The crowd raised 
deafening cheers on every side. 

While I was hot I felt no ill effects from the 
effort. ` But after my work was over, I felt the most 
intense pain. My back was badly spramed. From 
this time I had to give up the business of a water- 
carrier. I sold my sack and the other utensils, and 
counted my earnings. I was quite well off. 


Grammar. 
The Complex Sentence. 


I said that I would carry another boy. 

Which is the subject of this sentence? Which is the 
Predicate? The Object is, “that I would carry another 
boy.” The main part of this sentence is, “ I said,” Its 
Object is also a sentence. [It has its own Subject and 
its own Verb. Therefore it is not a phrase.] We call it, 
a clause. And because it is not the main 


in grammar, 
3 but the subordinate part, we call 


part of the sentence, 
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it a Subordinate Clause. The complete sentence is not 
a simple sentence, it is a Complex Sentence. 


Here are some more complex sentences. Which are the 
Subordinate Clauses in them? 

1, The horse that I rode fell down. 2. The man 
who brings the letters is ill. 3. I walked with the man 
who has broken his leg. 4. Everything that he says is 
sensible. 5. He thought that his weight would crush 
me. 6. While I was hot I felt no ill effects. 


VI. 
Hajji Baba becomes a Tobacco-seller. 


The next thing 1 did was to ask myself 4 
question. I asked myself this: “ What will you do 
now, Hajji Baba, to earn your living?” * 

I might become a beggar. I felt sure that I | 
could do well at begging. Or I misht become £ 
ee and lead a tame bear. But I did 
not know enough tricks, ' di E rt 
Sn an eee nor did I know how to 
E Sel set up as a barber. But I did not wish 
i A a little out-of-the way town like Meshed- | 
ae P my mind, because I was fond of smoking; 
O ie ip tobacco-seller. E 

ought pipes and a Wood 
a sd . en E 
strapped round my waist. I EA ot 
for fire, which I carried in m Sara AON TP 





ay, which Li 


some long bags of. tobacco. T » 


things to my body, and - 
with all its quills eregt, Cd like a porcupine | 3 
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My tobacco was of various sorts. I quickly 
à learnt to know my customers. I could tell those 
who knew good tobacco from those who did -not. 
To the lower classes I sold very impure tobacco. 
To well-to-do people I sold it only half mixed with 
rubbish. To smokers who knew good tobacco I 
sold it pure. I pleased every one, and became 
famous for my tobacco. 

My best customer was a dervish. He knew 
good tobacco when he smoked it. I was always 
careful to sell him the pure leaf. I became quite 
friendly with the dervish. He was a striking- 
looking man. He had a. large curved nose, with 
a piercing black eye like an eagle, a thick beard, and 
Jet-black hair which flowed over his shoulders. 

One day this dervish said to me, ** Hajji Baba, 
tobacco selling is a poor sort of busmess for you. 
Why do you not become a dervish?” 

“ How can a poor ignorant person like myself 
become a dervish?”’ I asked. 

“Ah, my friend,” replied the dervish. “ You 
know little of mankind. A dervish need not be so 
learned as you think. I will tell you my story. 
Story-telling is my business. I am the son of a 
schoolmaster. When I was a boy, my father made 
me read and repeat to him the many stories in our 
language. Then he sent me forth as a dervish to 

i earn my living by telling stories. At first I was 
not at all successful. My hearers listened to my 

“Stories: and then they went away and gave me no 

“reward. Little by little I gained experience. 

q “T was very interested in my own stories. At 
“first I went on and on and told a whole story 
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without a pause. But I soon learnt better. When 
the crisis of my story drew near, I stopped and } 
looked round. Then I said to my hearers, ‘ O ye 
who are present, be generous, and I will finish the 
story. In this way I nearly always received a 
handful of coins. For instance, in the story of the 
Prince of Khatai and the Princess of Samarkand, 
we ogre seizes the prince. He is about to devour 
um. When he is in the ogre's mouth, between his 
upper and lower jaws; when the princess goes 
down on her knees and begs the ogre to set him 
ce waen the men and horses start Dack in fright: 
when the thunder rolls and the ogre growls; then 


I stop and say, ‘ Now, my noble Yan nas | 
purses. Then I will tell noble hearers, open youl 


the ogre’s head off? B you prince cu 
i 3 this an: Nan | 
to get some money.” y tis means I never fal 


VII. 


Hajji Baba becomes a Dervish. 


ing oir ie befell me. I was sell- 
woman, bent double, ARE, streets, when an ol 


ARE me up to buy. “* She does 
her ae eae I thought, so I gave it t0 
| ut it to her n 

in pegan spitting and coughing A mona F 
a -a-dozen stout fellows rushed u E a 
I yoman threw aside her disons m te 

O ae E o examines weights and nea el | 
claimed “Th "ound yon out, you wretch,” he ex | 
< suereupon, the six men threw me to the | 
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ground. They slipped my feet into a loop of rope, 
¿ sensible with the pain. When I came to 
myself, I was leaning against a wall. No one 
seemed to pity me. My pipes, my jug, my tobacco, 
all were gone. Luckily my house was not far off, 
and I was able to crawl there on my hands and 
knees. > 
The next day, my friend the dervish came to 
see me. He rubbed ointment on my feet, and they 
quickly got well. But while I lay there, unable to 
move, I made up my mind to leave Meshed. I told 
the derivish that I was going to Teheran, and he 
offered to come with me. 

I bought in the bazaar a cap, some beads, and a 
goat-skin, which I slung over my shoulder. Then, 
dressed like a dervish, I set off with my friend. 

We safely reached the town of Semman. There 
I had an accident. I was helping the dervish to 
unload his mule, and sprained my back again in 
the old place. I could not go further until it was 
well, so the dervish and I had to part company. 
He went on, the next morning, towards Teheran. 


I sat down in a tomb on the outskirts of the : 


town. I spread my goat-skin, and blew my horn, 
as dervishes do, to attract the attention of travellers. 
Several women came to me, and. gave me small 
presents of fruit, milk and honey. My back became 
very painful. I asked if any one in Semman could 
cure me. They told me that the barber and the 
farrier knew something of medicine. The one could 
draw blood, pull out teeth, and set a limb; the 
other knew the diseases of horses, and could 
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therefore cure men. There was also an old 
woman, who had some herbs which' cured aches 4 
and pains. 

Each of them came to me. They all agreed 
that I suffered from cold. As fire was the hottest 
thing they knew of, they would apply it to me, and 
so drive the cold out. The farrier, who used hot 


bn. Ne 
1 AP 


BRU 





/ 7 
4 - 
2 ‘ 1. 
1, P rita af 
E a E 
T Ts 4 
A 
= 
el e 
Pes t 


HE FARRIER SEARED MY Bacx 


Iron at his trade, und 
me. 


He brought a 
5 pan of char 
and some small iron TP pa 


corner, heated his fire 
, and put in th 
e rods. When 


they were red hot th 
the ground, and ieee id me face downwards on 


seared my back with the tight. Then the farrier 





WITH RED-HOT Iron.” 


ertook to drive the cold out of 





4 pair of bellows; 
Sat down in a 


red-hot iron : EN 
ed-hot iron In thirteen | 
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places. 1 cried out with the pain, but they would 
not let me go. 

The wounds took long to heal. If I had not 
kept perfectly still, they never would have healed. 
My sprain needed ‘perfect rest, and as I could not 
move, my burns and the sprain both got well. The: 
people all believed that the farrier's hot iron cured 
me. 


Grammar. 


Kinds of Clauses. 


The farrier, who used hot iron at his trade, drove 


e. 3 
os ae a Subordinate Clause of this sentence ? 
It is ““ who used hot iron at his trade.” What does the 
Subordinate Clause do? It qualifies the Noun fare 
It describes the farrier. It plays the part of E djec- 
tive. This Subordinate Clause is Adjectival. t eine 
Adjectival Subordinate Clause. Pick out anothe 
Adjectival Clause in the Reading Lesson. 





VIII. 
Hajji Baba tells a Story. 


| Before I left Semman I determined to see if 1 
could tell a story. I went and stood in a small open 
\ space, near one of the bazaars, and a crowd quickly 
gathered round me. A story about a barber came 
into my head, and I began as follows : | 

7 ‘Tn the reign of the Khalif Haroun al Rashid, 
there lived in Baghdad a famous barber, named Ali 
Sakal. His hand was so steady, that he could shave 
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a head, and trim a beard and whiskers, with his 
eyes blindfolded, and never once draw blood. All 
the rich men in Baghdad employed him. He 
became very rich, and as he grew rich, so he 
became very proud. He would not shave a man 
unless his master was a nobleman. Wood for fuel 
Was always dear in Baghdad. A good deal of wood 
was used in the barber's shop, and wood-cutters 
brought whole loads to him at a time. One day, a 
poor wood-cutter, a stranger to Baghdad, went to 
the shop. He did not know the character of the 
barber. He offered to sell him a load of wood, 
which he had just brought from the country. It 
Was outside the shop on his donkey. 


“Ali offered him a Price for ail the wood that 
was on the ass. 


“ The wood-cutter agreed, unloaded his ass; 
and asked for the money. 


“You have not yet giy 
; ren ] 
sad the barber. arg $ 


“What other Wood is there? 


tc ¢ 


all the wood,’ 


asked the man. 


E e wood of your kes j . li. 
“1 said, “ all the wood Mie saddle,’ replied Ali 


your pret adaie made of wood? 
~ Whoever heard of sy h gain? 
exclaimed the Wood-cutter, “7 Ban ot adi 
give you the saddle.’ > 
After many words, the barha. ..: 
pack-saddle and thé load of ap Seized both the 


d of WOO S e 
poor wood-cutter away from y and drove th 
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The wood-cutter then went to a higher judge. 
\. He also was one of Ali’s customers, 50 he would 
not listen. 
4.“ The poor man then went to the Mufti himself. 
“The Mufti pondered for a long time. At last he 
said, ‘ I cannot decide this case. Such a thing has 
never happened before. Therefore, you must be 
content, and leave the pack-saddle with the barber. 
““The wood-cutter would not give m. He asked 
a writer to write him a petition to the Khalif. On 
the following Friday, when the Khalif was on his 
“way to the mosque, he presented his petition. 
“The Khalif always read petitions, whether. 
from poor or rich people. The wood-cutter was 
soon summoned to come to his palace. 
“The wood-cutter approached the Khalif, and 
kneeled down, and kissed the ground. ' Then he 
placed his arms straight before him, covered his 
hands with the sleeves of his coil, drew his fect 
“close together, and waited till the Khalif spoke. W 
‘© « Friend,’ said the Khalif, “ the barber s words 
were “All the wood that is on the ass. The pen 
| saddle is made of wood. Therefore, ie Is mo e 
in the bargain. It 1s his according to t ie nor S o: 
| the agreement. The law is made of words. ere 
fore, we must respect words. An agreement, Na 
made, must be kept, or there would be E at 
| between men. That being s0, the pac Sn ite 
belongs to the barber; but-— ikan es Pa ata 
wood-cuiter up 10 him, and whispered s g 


into his ear.” 
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Grammar. 
Kinds of Clauses. 


A poor Wood-cutter, who was new to Baghdad, went 
to a shop. 


He sold him a load of wood which he had brought 
from the country. : 

Which are the Subordinat 
Sentences! What kind of 
Do they qualify a Noun 1 


Every one bowed when the Kadi came. 


‘Which is the Subordinate: Clause in this sentence? 


What does it do? It. adds. to the meaning of the 
Predicate. lt plays the Part_of an Adverb. It is an 
Adverbia] Clause. 


€ Clauses in the above 
Subordinate Clauses are they? 


ng So i Clause of this sentence f 
; eke l would sell a) the: wood on the ass” is the 
- Does it qualify any Noun 7 Does 
: ‘ y Noun? 
Ole Pee? No, the Complete clause is the 
q © Predicate. What : s ld 
sell all the Wood on the a eee eena T won 


E OAR sell all the 
18 a Noun Clause, ` 


| IX. 
H ai Babes Story—continued 
Sees Stopped. I held forth a, tin cup and — 
Sal , Ow, my noble hearers. 1 you will give ee | 
o something, T will te po" what the Khalif said 
to the Wood-cutter,?? E AS a 
coin into the cup. When the pata 


: i igiti otri 
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continued, ‘* You will soon learn what the Khalif 
IL whispered to the wood-cutter. The wood-cutter 
f bowed to the Khalif and retired. He untied his 
ass outside, and led him home by the halter. 

CA few days after, he went to the barber 's 
shop, tied his ass up outside, and went in. He said 
to the barber, ‘I have brought a companion from 


Gir FL ASE BRITE ew tee 
UE? A gt NP ae 
tt: oT i 


PAN 
J 


a» Tap 
NAAA 
e JE 

NA 





EA {es 


aie 2 EI 


La Meng ha metes - 
«Now, MY NOBLE HEARERS, TF you WILL GIVE ME 
: SOMETHING . .. 






i ; j ? The 
, the country. Will you shave him and me: 
| os mid that he would do this, and they agreed 


on a price. 
2 e When the wood-cutter’s head was shaved, Al 


-m to bring in his companion. “ He 
Sakal asked him to bring m 4a 
Y standing outside, said the wood-cutter. ‘I will 


go and fetch him.” 


. 
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cc H o 
e went outside, untied: 

inttirough the hos doo. ued the ass, and led him 
Wy See mei p door. * Here is my companion,’ 
ee will watch you while vou shave 

Re ores to our agreement.” E a 

lat!” exclaim | 

3 e: ed the barber “Doy 
expect me to shave an ass? You ie Do you 
had a compinion,’ seit hate 


et € 1 . 
MS ass is my TRE 
anion > Companion,’ said the wood- 

ta . 
i Away with voul 
( ro ~ 4 1 n > 1 

ve the wood-cuiter from his shop 


e TI hye $ 
le wood-cutier Went at once to the Khalif. 


He pra i 

ayed him lo | 

a x Mz N n » la 
agreement. 1 ike the arber carry out his 


cc 
Bring hither 
“Tn fon awe ie barber,’ said the Khalif. 
Why do you arin E Sal stood before him. 
, = : sn hi a3 
pentoni said the Khalif. lave this man’s com- 
do pE id you not agree to 
| i kiss 3 
Is true, O Khalif ye Ind before he answered. “It 
Companion. e ap reed to shave this jan's 
panion before ve Whoever h RE 
Ce ¢ 
That may 1 
Whoever cola ve true,” 


cried the barber, and he 


ad an ass as a com- 


said the Khalif, * but 


& pack-saddle with a load ọf wood 


? no, as an gr 
: ; SE cement is an agreement. 


Pie & huge quantity 
: ass from head to 
4 Pa À n t N Sat if 
Every officer In the ono Presence of the. Khalif- 

as convulsed with 


ec WI y y 
1 h 
3 V 
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sent away with a present of money. The story 
spread through the whole of Baghdad, and every 
one praised the justice of the Khalif.” 
(Adapted from the “ Adventures of Hajji Baba 
of Ispahan,” by JAMES MORIER.) 


¿A 


39. 
THE RAJA’S ESCAPE. 
A SCHOOL PLAY. 


Scene I.—Jai Singh's camp. 


Characters: Rasa Jai «SINGH, commander of Aurungzcb's 


army. 
| A second General. 
Moghul officers. 
RAJA SIVAJI. 
Maratha officers. : 


[Enter Rasa Jat SINGH. | 
Jar Sinar: It is time that the Raja came. His 
forts are all invested. Poona is holding out, but 
is bound to fall. We have his own fortress at 
our mercy. I think that he will be reasonable, 
and give himself up to the Emperor S clemency. 
SECOND GENERAL: I agree with you, Raja. I 
think that Sivaji is bound to give himself up. He 
“must either give himself up, or be captured. 
But I think that you are showing him too much 
consideration. 
Jar SincH: What would you do, general? 
' Srconp GENERAL: T would kill him at the first 
chance. Small blame would fall on the slayer of 
Sivaji. He is but a robher, a freehooter, who gives 
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himself the airs of a king. Yonder he comes. I 
will take all the blame upon myself. I will fall 
upon him with my: followers (going). 
Jar Sau: Stay! Where are you going? 
SECOND GENERAL: The Emperor will bless the 
day when Sivaji is dead? | 
Jar Sinan: Do you not know, general, that I 
have promised Sivaji security? I sent word to 
him: “ Come in peace; no harm shall befall you. 
Seconp GENERAL (impatiently): Well, well: 
There will never. be such a chance again to pluck 
forth the thorn that festers in the Emperor s ‘side, 


[Enter Sivast and followers. | 
Jar Sinon: We are well met, Raja. i 
Sıvası (salaaming): Well met indeed, Raja; 
We have met many times on the battlefield. It is 
asant thus t im peace. 
pleasant thus to meet 1 | 
Jar Sinan: I hope that the peace may endure 
and that we may have many opportumties : 20 
meeting. I had from your hand an acknowledg- 
AR etter. Y «e inclined to fall in with 
ment of my letter. You are inc 


NP, 
my suggestion: ke oe | | ES 
: S CEASE 
Sivait: The suggestion IS that T should 


to wage war against the Emperor, enter liseen on 
and act as his Subahdar of the Deccan. ; y, an i 
would thus become a par of His . niesty S 
dominions. I should Bec peace and comfort at 
he expense of sovereignty. 

Tay Sick [Į think vou would be well advised 
to come to an agreement. Your Highness knows 
the state of the war at present. All your fortresses 
are invested. If you will come with me to the 
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Emperor, I give you my word of honour that no 
harm shall befall you. On the other hand, all 
honour shall he shown to you, and His Majesty will 

hold you i the highest esteem. i 
SIVAJI : As you give me your word, I will do as 
you suggest. Your word is a sufficient guarantee 
for my safety. 3 | 
(They slowly walk off the stage together, 

followed by attendants, | | 


SCENE 11.—7'he Court of the Great Moghul at Delhi. 
Character: AURUNGZEB, seated on his throne 
Ministers, near the golden raili 
, ailing. 
Omrahs, near the silver railing. $ 


Common people, ncar the wooden railing 
Musicians in the rear, 


y 4 be : 
[Enter Sivan, accompanied by an Omrah The 


Omrah leads him to: the lowest place among 
the Omrahs.] 


SIVAJI: There is a mistak 
F Sn A 1: There is a mistake, According to His 
"AJESIY s promise, I am to have the hishest place 
In the audience hall. ig 
Omran: It is no mistake, Maharaja. The 
Emperor s orders are explicit. This js the place 
assigned to vou. E 
ees It cannot he. There must be some 
mistake. I will appeal to the Emperor himself. 
[He advances, catches the Emperor’ s eye, bows 
and goes up to the Emperor. | i 
$ ad: : Let us Welcome you to our Court 
‘Maharaja, This is a pleasure that T have long 
looked forward to. a 3 
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SIVAJE: My Steatest ambition is achieved, to 

behold the features Of the greatest Emperor hn the 

vor Ti May I be so bold as to ask your Majesty 
| Assign to me my place in Your Majesty’s Chamber 
of public audience? ae 

AURUNGZER (indicating the Omrah who had 
“ecompamned Sivan): Your place, Raja, has 
already been assigned. 

SIVAIL: Am I to understand that your Majesty 
goes hack upon your word? I came to vour 
Majesty upon a definite understanding that T “was 
to occupy the first and chief place under your 
Majesty. The Raja Jai Singh, whose word I 
respect, gave me his promise that all honour should 
he shown to me. He spoke to me on behalf of 
your Majesty. Does your Majesty, at this Inte 
hour, retract from the promise? Does your 
Majesty think that I, who have waged war with 
OUR Majesty on equal terms, will be content with ar 
inferior position among vour Majesty s ministers: 
Let it he known to your Majesty that, excent 
Namdar Khan, vour Majesty’s generals are so many 
old women, whom T could overthrow on any battle- 
field. [He retires in anger.] 

Rasa Jar Sıxan (half aloud): Is ite how the 
Great Moghul observes an agreement! T ay dis- 
honoured. 
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; SCENE III.—7he Interior of a teut. 
Characters: Sivaji. 

His son, SAMBAJI. 

Ram SINGH, son of Raja Jai Singh. 


SIVAJ . 
myself. But 3 EN ee ai Son, more than for 
> S ve TOOC fri 1 a ° 

ijk Se Dee 200 1ends. Raja Jai 
Tah omised to obtain for us EOS He 
He puts his wor ad by his word to protect us. 
Fe Duis lus word of honour before An y 
mperor. : NIS duty to the 
SAMBAJI: Who ¡ | 
OAL : 10 Is i : 
“father? See. ha ie. the captain of the guard. 
os > See, he is now at $ ; Su 
He is pulli : v at the opening of the tent 
18 pulling aside the teni flap g of the tent. 
SIVAJI : That is Ram Sinoh 
aa 


the Raja. He is the son of 


[Ram Sinen enters, 


Ram Sinai 
; AGH (speaking lo 
q loudlv) : Fa! : 
vou comfortalilao WM: Ha! ha! Raja, are 
of a es You had hetter make ae 
Many a man would TN portable, enjoy yourself. 
could be idle like hae en years of his life, if he 


(Speaking so fly) : 
for you. Ye YA They are pre aring a prison 
a basket puns DS herr it a ae Been 
the officers of the court osa present to 


(Aloud, to S 
a soy tent i rae ae ell, little man, isn’t this 
asa tent for a soldier. "TSS no house so nice 


(Sof tly, to Sn 
. 9 TAIT) G Mak i 
aja. , 1 “KO no 
Ja. There are guards al] Ge eal 
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SIVAJI 
vay | 
ee (aloud, s0 that the- soldiers outside can 
ur): t would ask a favour of vou Raj 
officers of the Cour ad toe eee 
Hung Oa e vourt were very kind to me. I should 
e to send them daily some little token of mv 
esteem. I think a basket of sweetmeats would be 
acceptable to them. 
| Ram Sinen: By all means. Twil send a basket 
of sweetmeats to you for approval. 


(Exit. 


SCENE IV.—7he interior of the same tent. 


[Srvast and Sampagi, seated.] 


Sivagi (speaking softly) :How many haskets of 
sweetmeats have-we- sent, Sambaji? 

SAMBAJI: I do not know, father. Very many. 

SIVAJI : We shall send no more. To-night we 
escape. The Raja has horses ready for us. 


[Enter officer and coolie, the latter with 
a basket of sweetmeats. | 


Stvas (to the coolic): Put the basket down on 
the ground. [The officer salaams and retires. | 

(Loudly): Open the basket, Sambaji. We musi 
see that the present is a worthy one. 

SamBagi : What lovely sweets! May I take some. 


father ? 
Srvagi : Do, my boy. 
though, or you will be sick. 


Don't take too many. 
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[A servant enters with the evening meal for the 
prisoners. He sees the open basket of sweels.] 


“3 1 
SIVAJI: Eat the sweets after your meal, 


Sambaji, or you will not want any food. 


[They fall to, and eat the meal as quickly as they can. | 


5 | 
SAMBAJI: What a large basket it is, father! It. 


Is the largest one that we have ever sent. 
SIVAJI : It is meant for big sweetmeats, my son. 
Meng) I have finished my meal. (He pulls back 
the coverlet of his bed, empties two-thirds of the 
ai celmeals anto it, replaces the coverlet, and shapes 
ile sweets under the coverlet to look like a man. 
"hen lo La his turban on the pillow and. draws the 
Di Fae Oks up over it. He does the same thing 
Se : i 5 8 bed, using up the remaming sweel- 
meats, ome, Sambaji | - int > 
basket. [They bot] neon pea Into ik 
Le y HOt" creep in, and pull down the lid. | 
tere O A $ e 
[ he n T paue of three minutes. Occasionally 
w E vet creaks, as one or the other moves. 
ae er Ram SINGH and two coolies ] 
RAM SINGH: Ha! i a 
ieee: ee 2: the prisoners sleep. I see 
y e made a good meal | | 
PEA n dhe Gee al. (To the coolies, 
pean, me vernacular] Take up the basket 
tose are the sweetmeats AE TSE 
CooLIES (lifting basket, 
cular). Ti is very heavy, h 
Ray SINGH: What! 
Coorirs : No, no 
patient with thy ela. 
pean With thy, slaves. 
it out, Teun: [They 
NONE base anu 


Onoured sir! 

Are you afraid of work? 
most honoured sir. Be 
We only said that the 


7 lift the basket and. take 
squeaks loudly. | 
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Ram Straw: The prisoners have escaped. I have 
done a'good day’s work to-day. I have vindicated 
my father’s honour. Now my father can rest in 
peace. But the worst part of the task is to be done. 
| must acquaint the Emperor with the news of the 


escape. 
be before me. 
Emperor, and he will never forgive me. I wonder 
what he will say. [Laughs. | 


T must get there early, or my enemies will 
They will make mischief with the 


> 


Curtain. 


NOTES. 


Number of 
Reading Piece. 


1. 


dell-i-cate: hard c. 

wagers as if wage-er. 

rheum: pronounced like room. 

ur-y: as if luk/-sure-y. 

up in warm wraps. ; 
It is continually raining. 


lus 
He wrapped himself 
The rain continues. 
What Part of Speech are the italicized words? 
a':ere: as if ake-er. 
Loll: long oO. ; 
wound (verb to wind): rhymes with souud. 


as if pe-kule’-1-ar. 


secular: 
5. If you have a slight cold or fever, you 


put-of-sorts. 


are “out of sorts.” 
up to the mark. « Are you quite well?” “ No, I 


am a little out of sorts. I am not feeling quite up 


to the mark.” 
jor'-i-al : long o. 
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Number of 
Reading Piece. 


6. Fisher: fisherman. Read this line and pause $ 
slightly at each mark: 


“ Three fish'ers went sail'ing away!’ to the wesí!.” 


How smoothly the line runs! Now read: 
“ Three fisher'men went sail'ing away’ to the west'.”" 


It does not run smoothly. ‘ Fishermen ” has too 
many syllables. You have to read the word 
quickly. So Charles Kingsley omitted the syllable 
“men” and wrote “ fishers.” 


Fishers means 
fishermen. 


1 
|| 
“For men must work and women must weep.” | 
| 


Why must women weep ? Fishing is dangerous work. y 
Sometimes sudden storms arise, and then their $ 
husbands are in danger. 


The women weep while 
their husbands are away 


at sea. 


In the lighthouse tower is a powerful light. It shines 
at night. The fishermen at sea can see the light 
shining. It guides them to their port. 


The wives trimmed the lamp in the lighthouse tower. 


to make it shine clear and bright, to guide their 
husbands safely home to them. 


Vight- 


-e =a- ara. mx — 


rack: heavy clouds, looking black 


The harhour bar is the entrance to the harbour. - y 
Across the entrance of most harbours there .is a | 
bank of sand called a bar. Big waves break (they 1 
tumble white and frothing) on this bank. A long | 


way off, the noise sounds like a moan. When the 
sea is calm the bar is still and quiet. 


at night. 


aa =) were = 


T. gup'-xy: soft £. as if jip'-sy. 
pat'-ri-areh : long a in pat, as if pate. Patriarch 
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Number of 
Reading Picce. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


comes from the Latin word “ pater,” meaning 
father. English boys sometimes call their father 
“ pater.” 

Jor'-cign: the g is not pronounced. 

seal: pronounced seel. People seal up letters with 
sealing-wax. The wax is the seal. 

a-band'-on: go away from, leave. 

Write the noun thief in the Plural Number. 

Nicholas' goods were with the ambassador's. The 
word “goods” is understood. Nicholas’ goods 
were with the ambassador’s goods. 

civil: the thieves were not civil to Nicholas. They 
showed him no civility. 

What Parts of Speech are the words in italics? 
i-dent-i-fy: the first i is pronounced long, as if eye. 
His face is like the tan. The colour of tan is brown. 


“The blacksmith's face is brown from his open-air, 


healthy life. 

ap-prec'-i-ate; pronounced as if ap-preesh’-i-ate. 

vag'-a-boud : scamp, rascal. : 

yaol: also spelt and pronounced jail. 7 

‘© No one but me shall be King.” The word “ but ” 
is here used in the sense of “ except.” It is a 
preposition. 

Job: pronounced with a long o. 

al-gent: long a and soft g. The agents established 
agencies. They built offices and kept clerks. If I 
say to you, “ Here are six annas, go and buy me a 
bottle of ink,” you are my agent while you are 
buying the ink. You act instead of me. 

wharves: plural for wharf. 

mal'-ice: pronounced mal'-iss (sharp = sound). 

hol!-ster: long o. The holster was a pocket in the 


saddle. 
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Number of 
Reading Picce. 


The fariner put up at the inn. He took a room at 
the inn for the day. He put his horse in the inn’s 
stable. : 

re-vive' : long i. The dog revived, he became better. 
He came to life again.” 

de-crease': to become less. 

lt is no use to. cry over spilt milk. This is an 
English proverb. If the milk is spilt on the 
ground, it is lost. If you cry, you cannot get it 
again. It is no use to cry. 


thaw: turn into water. Ice is frozen water, snow 1S 
frozen water. When warmer weather comes, the 
ice and snow thaw -into water again. In the cold 
weather, when snow falls, children feel cold. They 
run to get warm. Then their feet and hands get 


warm. Their feet and hands tingle with warmth : : 


they glow, red with warmth. A fire glows red 
with warmth. 

fleecy: with fleeces. A sheep’s coat is its fleece. A 
cow’s skin is her hide. 

posy: a bunch of flowers is a posy. 

Christmas treat: Christmas festivities. Christmas is 
the festive season in England. 


does not bite so nigh: does not bite so deeply, so 
near to the feelings ‘‘ Thou dost not bite so nigh 2 
Is written in the Second Person Singular. Poets 
often write in the Second Person Singular. 
People, speaking, would say, ‘ you do not bite so 
deeply.” 

warp: does not rhyme exactly with sharp, though it 
is spelt as if it did. Warp rhymes with thorp. 
When you read the poem, pronounce it as if spelt 
worp. Do not roll the r. 
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Number of 
Reading Piece. 

27. course: the vessel was driven from her course. The 
course was the nearest course fróm Bristol to the 
East Indies. The wind was so strong that the 
ship could not sail against it. It drove her away 

from the course she wanted to ‘go. 
quiver: the leather bag in which arrows are carried. 
/ could tell: I knew. Is Ram older than Krishna? 
Yes. How can you tell? Y can tell because 

Krishna is only a boy while Rama has a beard. 

famished: starved, dead from hunger. 
knocked out the head: the top flat part of a barrel is 
the head. When the head was knocked out,’ the 

barrel had an open top like a cup. 


98. if was no wonder: there was no cause to wonder. 


29. « plume: a feather, or bunch of feathers. £ 
The Uourt: the people who surround a King are 
courtiers, members of the King's Court. 
had the impudence; they were s0 impudent to shoot 
Has the monkey the impudence to 


_ arrows at me. ' 
throw nuts at a tiger? Yes, he has the impudence. 


colonel: pronounced like kernel of a nut. (Do not 
sound the r.) 

pen-knife: pocket knife. 

converse: have conversations. ; : 

sort of dust: this was snuff, which people were in the 
habit of putting into their noses. Snuff is 
powdered tobacco. It makes the inside of the 
nose tingle, and causes one to snecze. 


behaviour: Gulliver behaved well, his behaviour was 
good. What part of speech is each of the words, 
in italics ? l 

spy-glass: a glass to spy through, to look through. 

prow: the bow of a ship, the sharp forward end. 


30. 


. 
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Number. of 
Reading Piece. 
out of ranye: beyond the reach of the arrows. ; 
the tide: the tide ebbs and flows twice a day. When  % 
it ebbs it flows away, and the sea becomes | 
shallower : when it flows the sea becomes deeper. 
there and then: an English idiom meaning at that | 
moment. 


$1. high treason: plotting to kill the King was high 
treason. Gulliver's enemies told the King that 
Gulliver was secretly trving to kill him. 

did not wish to be hard: did not wish to be unkind. 
The Emperor wanted to be as kind as he could to 
Gulliver, but he had to punish him. Gulliver was 

. not guilty, but the Emperor thought that he was. 
on board: when you go on to a ship you go “ on 
board.” | 

second voyage: Gulliver made a second voyage, to A 


land where the people were all glants, and he 
was a tiny man.. 


a 


r DT en ee ee e  — L. —— - soy 


34 


prtch-black: as black as pitch, 
belated: kept late. When the farmer (Fido's master) 
fell asleep and it got late, he was belated. 
pine-tree roof: the mother, who is speaking, spent 
the night in the woods. The branches of the pine- 
trees were the rafters of her roof, the leaves were 
the roof. The wind blew, and bent the pine 
branches and snapped them in two. The rafters 


of a roof are the 
ee wooden beams that Support the 


| 

| 

4 

à sought to hide me: I sought to hide myself. ’ 4 
as mne ien payment: the mother asks her little one i 
for a kiss in payment for the story. 


Father’s house is a bett A : 
his house is al place: The*father is dead, | 
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Number of 

Reading Piece. | 

87. ic-i-cles are long straight pieces of ice. The i- 

the ship were frozen cold and stiff like i 
(The second c is hard as if it was a k.) | 

38. 1. /spahan: the p in Persian is pronounced as i Ye 
were an f. l \ 

“ It- procured for me respect to which I was not \ 3 
entitled.” What Part of Speech is “which” A 
It follows as nearly as possible after the Noun 
for which it stands. 

“The holy man taught me to read and write.” 
What Mood are the Verbs “to read” and 
“write” in? i 

« T could write.” In what Tense is the Auxiliary 
Verb “ could ”? 

Carbine: a gun that fires bullets, not small shot. 

armed to the teeth: this is an English idiom 
meaning completely armed. 

loth: unwilling ; anxious not to go further. 

« whom he found on the road”: is “ whom ” the 

Object or the Subject of the Verb “found.” 

dry from want of water. We speak of 

We say we are parched with 







111. parched $ 
parched peas. 
thirst. 

fight to the death: 
dead. 

stopped dead: 
still. 


fight till we or our enemies were 
stopped suddenly and stood quite 


“Fach of us was placed ‘behind a horseman.” 
Which is the Subject of this sentence 1 
To fall from the frying-pan into the fire: an 
English saying. The meaning is clear; the fire 
and frying-pan being cqually hot and uncomfor- 
table. 
ducat: an Itali 


days. 


in coin, current in Persia in those 
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J Number of 

eS Picce. 
| . to be on my guard: to be watchful. 

deafening cheers: cheers so loud that they made 

the ears deaf. 

vi. a striking-looking man: he had a striking appear- 
ance ; his appearance made people take interest 
in him. A tiger sirikes terror into the hearts “of 
all beholders. 

ogre: a man-eating giant ; a Rakshas. 

Vit. farrier: a man who shoes horses and bullocks. 

draw blood: in olden days, when people had fever, 
the doctors used to open a vein and let the 
blood flow for a little while. This was supposed 
to reduce the fever. Doctors know now that 
this treatinent is wrong. Fever is not caused by 
people having too much blood. 

seared my hack: he drew the hot iron across Hajji 
Baba's back and seared the flesh. 

vill. Zhe Khalifa was the head of the Mahomedan 
religion. The Khalifs were kings as well as 
spiritual rulers. 

never draw blood: never cut the skin and cause the 
face to bleed. 


THE END 
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